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THE GIFT OF THE NIGHT. 


ee 
BY CATHARINE DIX. 





WAS saying quietly to myself 
these lines from a little poem 1 
once read. When? O, so long 
ago, that it seems to me another 
life in which I lived. What are 
they? They wakened strange 
thoughts that were strangely in 
keeping with the quiet, foggy 
night. Here they are: 


“The demons wandering over the 
earth, 
For her they. spun a shroud, 

And they laid herlow, where wax- 

lights glow, 

In an old cathedral proud."’ 

The fire was blazing brightly 
on the hearth, the cat and dog 
lay quietly sleeping, the bird occasionally twittered 
on his perch. Besides, everything was still. I was 
alone, and it seemed as if the foggy night was peo- 
pled with shrouded forms. All whom I had loved 
seemed to come up from some dark vault, stretching 
out their hands, and imploring, ‘‘ Sarah, for the sake 
of God, help!” 

I know not why it was. But that hour I walked 
with the dead of a hundred years to come. Demons 
were everywhere, buat still from bound souls in cof- 
fined forms, moaning and crying ‘For God’s sake, 
help!” that came to me which sent the blood chilled 
around my heart, and heated in the furnace of my 
brain. 

1 could endure it no longer. I called up the dog, 
took my pretty pussy in my arms, and walked back- 
wards and forwards across the room. I tried to 
shake off the spell which bound me. The cat moved 
occasionally, as if she, too, shared my pain; the dog 
was wide awake, and walked by my side, and the 
hours of the evening wore away. 

Eleven o’clock came, and determining to overcome 
I put down my pet and endeavored to amuse Carlo a 
few minutes with my foot—a favorite pleasure of his 
was the pretending to bite it—and was about to retire 
when I heard footsteps coming along the road—a 
rush at the door, acry: 

“0, let me in! do let me in!” 

Springing up, I cried: 

‘Who are you, and what do you want?” 

“0, take pityon me. Iam a woman, let me in!” 

I unbarred the door. A moment, and she was at 
my feet. A girl of seventeen, with long black hair 
falling over shoulders as white as marble. Her face, 
distorted by fear and suffering, I could not judge at 
first sight. I only fastened the door quickly, and 
led her in to the fire. She was faint and weak, and 
seemed sick, but she spoke nota word. My barking, 
growling dog kept close by me, eyeing the stranger 
fearlessly. And she? She crouched in the corner, 
and seemed only to ask for peace. . 

But when a few minutes passed, I saw she slept, 
and I went to her, lifted her in my arms, and put 
her on the lounge. Then I saw how beautiful she 
was. Fair complexion, regular features, and that 
midnight hair. Who wasshe? I knew every child 
in the village, every maiden for miles, but I had nev- 
erseen her. I bad not questioned her. How could 
I rack her with my curious questions. I had offered 
her drinks, but she had refused, and now ste slept, 
and I, great, strong woman, felt an interest creep 
into my heart, and a consciousness that to a soul in 
agony, beset by demons, I was to bring help. My 
lone watch I maintained all night. 1 expected every 
moment some one at the door, but no one came, and 
my guest slept soundly. Occasionally she muttered 
something, the tenor of which I could not guess. 

















a clothes were of rich material; bonnet or cloak 
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she had not; around her arms were rich bracelets 
all the ornaments she wore. Her shoes were soaked 
with water, her dress had been damp with that night 
fog, and as I looked on that face, trying to guess ber 
history, I believed her anything but a child of sin. 

Think of me. A lone woman; husband buried 
away twenty years before; my two boys gone down 
to the water with their companions in their child- 
hood, and never returned, and I, in my little cottage 
a mile from the village, spending my life alone, only 
trying, as best I could, to so live that the “little 
ones ” of the Holy One might be the “ better for my 
living, and gladder for my speech.”? And therefore 
I, great, gaunt woman, lived fearless and alone. My 
bird, and dog, and cat, my only companions. Alone? 
No. The spirit of my loved were ever with me. I 
loved to think of them, what they were and what 
they are. In the first years of my loneliness [ had 
refused company, and so it had gone on. Now? 

The light of the morning came up, but the heavy 
masses of fog still lay close to the earth. I went 
about quietly, did the work, and my little stranger 
awoke. 

There was fear in her eyes, and she regarded me 
with eagerness. A soft, musical voice said: 

“ Lady.” 

** Well! what is it, my dear.” 

**T’ve been thinking and wondering how I came 
here. I remember now. Last night the cars ran 
off the track, some people were killed. It is along 
way from here, by a stream, I think. Thank God, I 
escaped, and they’l] think I am dead.” 

‘‘] will immediately go down to the village, and 
your friends shall come to you,” said I. ‘That is 
after you have taken some breakfast and have some 
dry clothes on.” 

A look of pain came over the face, as I said this. 
I bustled about arranging things for her comfort, 
and those eyes followed me. 

When I sat down by her side again, the child face 
was full of pain—heart pain, I knew. ; 

** Look down into my eyes, lady,” she said, gently. 
‘Do you see any untruth there?” 

I looked at her earnestly, as one would in the eyes 
of a friend he might never see again. No! a world 
of innocence was there, only I saw a heart bleeding 
and torn. 

**‘ My child, you have great beauty; I think it has 
not snared your soul. That, whatever the tempta- 
tions of your life have been, you have not gone 
astray.” 

‘Thank you for that. Do you think you can be- 
lieve a story I may tell you, even if it is strange and 
sounds improbable?” 

‘¢ Daughter, tell me no secrets. You have suffered, 
I see. When you are strong, I will go for your 
friends.” 

“No! Ono! Don’t leave me! I can trust you, 
I know—I know I can. Wont you helpme? I must 
tell you. Don’t go away. Can’t I find some one to 
hear me? They said I was mad. Lady, do I look 
like a crazy person. Say, do I?” 

She had sprung up. Her hands clasped, her face 
eager, she looked like a goddess, with that long hair 
falling over her shoulders, and those clear, eager eyes 
looking out. 

‘1 am not mad,” she wenton. ‘They tried to 
make me. O, I shall die! Wont you help me? 
Have you no danghter of your own? 0, for her sake 
listen. Let me come to your feet, I pray; O! I pray 
do not put me off, and drive me forth to death?” 

She would have said more, bata sound of footsteps 
was in the lane. 

‘* Promise me one thing!” cried she, clinging to 
me. “Don’t let any one know Iam here. Promise, 
O promise! Let me have peace a little while. O 
God! why doesn’t she promise; I cannot bear it.” 
And she was sobbing and wailing. 

“My child, be calm; no one shall know you are 
here. There! I will close this door, and see what is 
wanted, for they are knocking. Hush!” 

Two men stood at the door, neighbors. 

‘* Mistress Sarah,” said one; ‘‘ down in the ravine 
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was a terrible accident last night. One car smashed 
to pieces. Eight persons missing, and ever s0 many 
wounded. We want you down in the village. I will 
call for you in half an hour. Have bandages and 
liniment ready.” 

Half of this was said as he was going out of the 
yard, 

“T willtry to go,” said I. ‘* Poor creatures! what 
grief and pain there is going to be.” 

I sat down faint and sick. Was my strong heart 
to falter? My resolution was soon taken. 

‘Carlo, come here. Let me see you make friends 
with this young lady. My good fellow, can’t you 
stay with her whilst I go down to the village?” 

The girl was on her knees. I heard her say: 

* Help me, O Father!” 

She arose, and I called my dog. ’ 

Here, Carlo.” The big, shaggy fellow nestled by 
my side, and she came to him and stroked his head. 

‘“‘Heisa beauty. Carlo, kissme!” And the burly 
fellow put his nose to the sweet face, and the two 
were friends. 

‘* When I return from the village you shall tell me 
your story. If you are fleeing from friends, I hope 
you will tell me; if you are in trouble, and have no 
friends, I will be one to you. How is it?” 

** Truly, lady, 1 have not a friend in the world. 
Last night—” 

‘‘When I return, tell me. In the meantime I 
leave you here with the dog. I will lock the house. 
You shall not be disturbed, and 1 will return at 
night.” 

In half an hour the men returned. In the mean- 
time I had a quantity of stores provided, and we 
went to the scene of disaster. 

It was a hard, rough road. Al! the villagers we 
found collected at the spot, and they were taking 
from the debris the mangled forms of the dead. The 
wounded had all been carried away. No need to de- 
scribe the scenes I looked upon. When will such 
scenes cease? We did all we could, before night all 
were as comfortable as could be expected. Many 
friends came to the sufferers during the day, and ss 
I felt I was no longer needed, I started for home as 
the twilight shadows were falling. 

The damp fog was being chased away by a smart 
winter’s breeze, which threatened snow. It had been 
an open winter, thus far. 

Strange to say I had heard no inquiries respecting 
the one missing whose sweet face had come to =< in 
the hours of last night, and I had been too busy to 
think much about it, in the midst of such sights and 
sounds, but I walked quickly home. I began ques- 
tioning myself. ‘* Who is she, and what must I do?” 

I had not noticed two men, walking in the same 
direction. They were short, dark-featured, heavy- 
bearded fellows. I judged them to be Jews. Their 
language was new to my ears, but occasionally a 
word or sentence dropped from their lips. I caught 
one. 

‘* We will stay here until the body is found, at any 
rate. You are cheated out of your bride, but the—” 

Somehow I associated these men with the child I 
had left for Carlo to guard. That night proved my 
surmise correct. 

Meta Van Deventer was her name. She was 
eighteen years old. These men had been somehow 
or other connected with her life from the age of ten. 
She had been supported by them, and now she =s* 
to marry the younger, they said. She had seen them 
but short times, at any of their visits. She had 
learned to distrust them from the first. Her mother 
had died, O, so long ago! and she had lived witha 
little, crooked Jewess, who had taught her all she 
knew. Israel and Jacob had sent her presents and 
rich clothing; the former she had refused, the latter 
she had been obliged to wear. When they took her 
away from old Miriam, the latter gave her those 
heavy bracelets, covered with Jewish characters, 
locking them on ber arms, bade her always to wear 
them. She was not a Jew; her mother had taught 
her of Jesus. 

Those men had terrified her with threats; they 





had borne her away, and Miriam had let her go, al- 
though she knew her hatred of them. She told me 
much more. They had wished her dead, and she 
had tried to escape from them. Then they said she 
was mad, and every one believed it, for they made 
her weai a heavy veil and hood. They had come a 
long distance, were many days in a ship, had landed 
at a place called Boston, and were now on their way 
to New York. 

Last night, worn out with travelling and pain, she 
fell asleep. Those men must have slept, too. All at 
ence there was a terrible crash; and she felt a whir!- 
ing motion, and then she fell. It had all been ina 
few seconds, but she felt herself free, and she ran, 
leaving bonnet and cloak behind. She saw a river, 
heard many voices calling; there was much hurry- 
ing to and fro, and she had hurried away, and, “O 
lady, don’t turn me away. I'll be your servant, dog, 
anything, if you will let me stay with you. 1 have 
no friends; let me not go forth to the world.” 

Much more was said, and I took the child in my 
arms, and told her she should be my daughter. 

I kept her quiet for a few months. Noone saw 
her. Living up there among the hills, Providence 
arranged that no wolves should steal my lamb away. 

The winter snows tell, and travelling was almost 
impossible. Occasionally I heard from the village. 
Once or twice a neighbor had come in, and I had 
learned all the particulars of the disaster. One body 
had not been found—that ofa‘girl. Her bonnet and 
cloak were found on the bank of the creek, and it 
was supposed she had been drawn under by the car- 
rent. Twomen had waited for the body a fortnight, 
and then had departed. 

** Curse the place,” said one. 
see it again.” 

‘* Nor I,” said the other. And having left sufficient 
money for a burial, they had departed. The villag- 
ere distrusted the men. Their looks were peculiar. 
They spoke a foreign language; they were easily 
provoked, and made themselves feartul to the young- 
er portion of the village. 

Meta kept out cf sight until these revelations were 
confirmed, and one day in the early spring, we went 
down to the village together. 

She was arrayed in a dress made over from one of 
mine. My old clumsy fingers understood little the 
art of modern dressmaking, but such as it was, she 
was pleased with it, as with everything. How hap- 
py she made me. How she made the old house 
cheerful and bright. What glorious winter even- 
ings we spent. Her soft .voice reading to me from 
the books I liked so well—Sbakepeare, and Milton, 
and others—and then sitting at my feet and telling 
me strange stories of old Miriam, and the life she had 
led. 

“ Auntie, 1 don’t know where I would have been, 
had it not beea tor this dear home; where I would 
have been had it not been for you? How can I re- 
pay you? I must do it some way, auntie, 1 can’t live 
80 dependent on you, having you do everything for 
me, and I in return only receiving your benetits,” 
said she one day. 

‘* My little one,”’ said I, “‘ you must go to school. 
When the frost is out of the ground, we wil! go down 
to the village academy, and there make arrange- 
ments with the professor for receiving you as a 
pupil.” 

“O auntie, and leave you here alone all day.” 

‘That is nothing. Iam used to that. I shall miss 
you very much,” said I, my voice trembling. 

“ But, auntie, it is not helping you.” 

*< Yes, it is. God sent you to me in my loneliness 
and selfishness. The night you came, I was thinking 
thoughts too horrible to mention. You have been an 
angel of comfort to me, Meta.” 

“ Have I, auntie? O, 1 am so glad!” 

“Now you are mine. The sole living being on 
earth lying near to my heart. I feel my brave boys 
whispering to me, ‘Mother, make her your daugh- 
ter.’ My little one, there is no one to claim you. 
Fret not that ! take some of this useless money for 
you. The spirits of my long departed led you to me, 


“TI never want to 
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Yous are my ttle gift trom “them, Meta. Now not “spoken by the. rede and enlesrned, such as] must 
another word,” as she clung around me, her tears | not know. They were taught to me as pastimes, by 


falling thick and fast. 

And so it happened that we went down tothe 
village. 

The people stared and wondered. ‘* Mistress Sarah 


an old woman.” 


‘* But, Meta, the harp,” suggested I. 
** Mamma used to play on that, and—” 
‘*‘Nojmatter now; the rest some other time.” My 


with that girl, with one of her old dremees on. And | questions were going tvo far. 


such a bashful thing, too!’’ 


Thanking the professor, we two wended our way 


The conclusion was that she was some relativeof ; home. 


my hasband’s, No one connected her with the rail- 
road accident. A body was subs quently found, past 
recognition, some distance below the river, or creek, 
as we called it, and it Was supposed to be that of the 
girl whom Israel and Jacob had been searching f)-. 
Word had been sent to them, and they bad reiurnsd 
thauks, and the excitement Of this new discovery 
died away. 

Meta entered the academy. She was deficient in 
mathematics and the sciences. Her first term was a 
hard experience, Unaccustomed to study, shunning 
acquaintances, always making blunders, it was with 
difficulty I persuaded her to go to school. Patient, 
however, from a desire to please me, I believe the 
child suffered torture during that summer's experi- 
ence. Hor strange beauty d.d not win other hearts 
as it had mine. She felt herself older than most of 
the pupils, and they all looked down upon her as an 
ignorant ovuntry child. 

‘They liked Mistress Sarah, but her nicce was so 
shy!” 

It gave me a secret pleasure, she seemed the more 
my own, But reason told me that she muat be de- 
veloped in a atronger degree. And, selfish though I 
was, my selfishness took a new form. She should 
surpass these country girls, I suspected the child 
knew more than I had given her credit for. Strange 
forma of speech sometimes came from her lips in her 
romps with Carlo. Always in reading Sbakspeare 
she bad read every word, and until of late, 1 bad not 
noticed that some parts were translations, Asking 
her if she understood the language, she said: 

“© Miriam taught me Latin, auntie, and one or two 
othors. And sometimes she made me talk to ber in 
the other languages.” 

I knew with what reverence the Jews heki the 
Hebrew. 

1 had an errand to do in the village the next day, 
and Meta was left at home. The result was an in- 
terview with the professor of ancient languages, who 
taught a class at the academy, and we laid plans that 
Meta should, unknown to herself, pass an examina- 
tion in those branches. 

Butan event happened which changed my darling 
from the shy, pensive girl into the life and pride of 
the village, 

Medway is situated on a branch line of railroad 
running from Boston. Often during the summer 
strolling ‘‘organ-grinders,” Italians with harps and 
tambourines, came to the village. They collected a 
little money tor their music, and were generally a 
source of wonder and delight to the children. 

Que day, after my conterence with the professor, I 
went.down to the village. I wanted to know how 
things were going. As 1 approached the academy 
I eaw a crowd collected there. I heard music. As 
l came nearer, the quick ear of my chiki heard some 
one say: 

“There comes Mistress Sarah.” 

“OQ auntie!” was her exclamation, as she saw me; 
“auntie, see!” And as I approached, | beheld her 
leaning over a harp. “Isn't this grand?’ And 
she addressed a few words in a foreign language to a 
man and woman standing by, and then touching 
lightly the strings of the harp, she broke forth into a 
wild Hebrew song. 

We all stood spellbound. That rich voice floated 
out into the air, carrying with it that sweet, wiki 
Hebrew melody, in the language Miriam sang, and 
Moses taught. In her excitement her hair fell from 
her net, and around her form, almcat veiling it, so 
that she seemed like one inapired. 

“ Auntie, Lcoulkin’t help it. I never coukd sing 
before, I have been so choked. Bat that harp and 
these Italians woke the voice of music in me. Havo 
I done wrong? Have I pained you?” as she saw the 
tears rolling down my cheeks. 

“Nol! my child.” I could say no more. More than 
one was weeping, but they should not see my weak- 
ness, 

I went into the building, and left her. The grate- 
fal Italians chattered fast to her im their own lan- 
guage. The scholars begged for more. But no! 
She was going to leave. And gathering up her hair, 
she came to the room where I was. 

One of the teachers had been witness to the whole. 
It was thua. As the afternoon session closed, two 
harpista, seeing a crowd of young people, had com- 
menced some commonplace music. Meta, seeing 
them, being one of the first to be out, had begged for 
their harp a litth while. They conferred together, 
not understanding what she saki. As the tomes of 
their conversation reached her, she sprang forward, 
this hitherto shy chiki, an animated conversation 
sprang Up, and they lent ber the instrament. Then 
she saw me, and the rest you know. 

Deficient she might be in the sciences. We were 
all eurprised when we learned that all the years of 
ber lif had mot been thrown away; that im that 
head of hers was stowed a knowledge of Latin, and 
Hedrew, and Italian, which even pat the professors 
to shame. 

“* Miss Meta, pardon me. I thought you very dall. 
Henceforth, we will be on better terms;” and the 
stately professor beld oat his hand to her. 

“Siz, 1 should beg your pardea. These language: 


‘“*Mirlam taught me ever so many Hebrew songs. 
She said the harp was their instrument. It belonged 
to the Jewe. As I was a Christian, she would teach 
me only because she. wanted the sound sometimes. 
The knowledge | obtained from mamma was a good 
beginning, she said, and sv 1 learned all she knew.” 

*“ Auntie,” suddenly, after a pause, “I’ve been 
thinking that she taught ea good deal. She was 
always harsh and gruff, but to-day, for the first time, 
1 heard the class in history recite, and I think I 
knew the whole of the lesson. Bat there is so much 
I do not know. Auntie,” again, “ have I done 
wrong?” . 

“No, child! I wish I had known all this before.” 

* Auntie, I didn’t know it myself. Israel and 
Jacob swore at Miriam because she had taught it to 
me, and said it would be at my peril if I ever said a 
word to any one; and I don’t know what made me 
to-day, oply Lam getting further and further remov- 
ed from them. You'll forgive me, wont you, auntie. 
Don't let me seem a prodigy in your eyes. I am only 
your little Meta, and you my dearest friend. Let us 
forget all about it. There is nothing so good as the 
dear old English.” 

That night the hours wore away painfully. I was 
not disappointed? No, But somehow I felt as if the 
child who had clung to me, who had woven my life 
in hers, was child no longer, but a woman. I tried 
to put down the feeling, but come it would, that here 
was a jowel ina rough setting; that as she grew to 
be admired and sought after, she would be ashamed 
of me. It was the wild, restless feeling of the night 
on which she came to me. Again those souls in 
prison calling on me. I went to the window, the 
earth lay calm and sleeping enshrouded in moon- 
beams. Unknown to myself I was weeping. 

A soit arm stole around me. 

* Auntie, dear! I couldn't sleep. I have been 
thinking of that terrible night when 1 came to you. 
Can I ever forget it? Anti now you distrust me. 
Auntie, O auntie, rather than you should do that, I 
will never go down to the academy again. You 
know I didn’t care to at first,” said she, playfully. 

* Nonsense, child!” said I, a little constrainedly; 
« T was thinking that you need more than I can give 
you. My dear, that voice! Will you sing to me 
again? sing the same you sang this afternoon.” 

“Here ia a sweeter one, auntice—mamma’s fa- 
vorite.” 

And she sang. Again that voice thrilled me 
through and through. “Twas a little Italian hymn 
to the Virgin mother. It seemed to me that voice 
had come from beyond the stars, and was sparkling 
and glistening with radiant light. 

The little fairy had divined my mood, and driven 
it from me. 

* T have tried to sing, as I told you, before, bat 
my voice seemed locked up in me. I did not know 
it would be so pleasing, else 1 should have tried 
harder.” 

* You must take lessona on the piano, my child, 
and — Bat let us retire now.” 

The night passed away. Hidden in your eyes, O 
ehining stars, what scenes could have been reflected. 
Tn a dream I saw thoee two crafty Jews, Israel and 
Jacob. They were peering at me from every direc- 
tion. Again they were bending over her, my one 
jewel. They were bearing her away. I tried to 
speak, bat | could not. I saw her again. She was 
confined in a madhouse. She was fearful to look at. 
I stretched out my hands to her. The action woke 
me. The morning san streamed into my room. 

With a sigh of relief, I said, “It is nothing bata 
dream,” and yet it haunted meall day, 

Meta went away reluctantly, but I promised her I 
would not be gloomy, bade her be happy and gay. 

And happy and gay she was. She became the ac- 
knowledged queen in every game, the mistress of 
every heart, that sammer. All the childish glee that 
had been restrained in childhood broke forth. There 
was no jealousy in that band. She helped the girls 
to learn Italian, she read Hebrew with the professor, 


and with me she talked of the mysteries of life, the | 


ways of God, and, happy and free, we trod hand in 
hand mid the realms of poetry. 

1 concluded to take some rooms in the village for 
the winter. Late in November we moved to town. 
Meta must see more of society, and in February I | 
imtended to take a trip to New York. I called ina} 


dressmaker, and of soft, pretty material, my darling’s | 





” Hav e you read in the Talmud et, 
In the Legends the Rabbins have told, 
Of the limitless realms of the air? 
Have you read it; the marvellous story, 
Of Sandalphon the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ?"* 


Meta’s eyes met the amused glance from a pair of 
dark, laughing ones. 

** Pardon! I thought the professor was alone. I 
am sorry I made such a blunder.” And she cone 
before there was time for reply. 

% Unele William, 1 never saw such a face before. 
Pray tell me, who is she? What girl at this insti- 
tution can translate like that?” was the question 
that came from the young man’s lips. 

* Sit down, Gerald, and I will tell you a wonder- 
ful story about that child; at least what I imagine 
is her history.” 

“ Uncle, fresh from the land of romance and song, 
the fair Italy, I am just in the mood for it. Proceed.” 

** Well, first, I talk to you as I think to myself. 
Keep the secret.” 

‘*As you would, uncle.” 

** The first I knew of her, a widow lady living on 
the hills—a woman with the kindest soul that ever 
lived—came down to the village, and this young 
lady, Meta Van Deventer, was withher. Shesought 
admission here. In the branches in which she was 
exam ined, she was very deficient. She was assigned 
to the lowest classes, and the following Monday she 
took her place. That was last spring ’’ 

“She is a relative of the old lady,uncle, I suppose?” 

*‘She calls ber aunt. I do not believe there is any 
relationship, however, The villagers say she is the 
daughter of the husband of Mistress Sarah, but I 
think none of them know.” 

* But, uncle, go on.” 

* Well, as I was saying, being put in the lowest 
classes, shy to such a degree it was painfal for the 
other teachers to witness her repeated failures in the 
easiest recitations, looked down upon by the other 
pupils, the term wore on and none of us knew her 
to be anything more than an ig t dingly 
ignorant child.” 

“Uncle, bow old is she?” 

“1 think she said eighteen, or thereabouts. She 
looks much younger. Being older than thove in her 
classes, I think, may have been the reason for her 
timidity. I am sorry to say that one of the failings 
of the pupils of this academy is judging what one 
ought to be by his or her number of years.” 

**Too much the way the world over, uncle.” 

“One day an Italian harpist came up the street. 
By some chance Miss Meta coaxed away his harp, 
and when I saw her she was singing one of those 
grand old Hebrew songs we never hear save from the 
Jews. Her voice, rarely, wonderfully sweet, charm- 
ed every one of that crowd of boys and giris stand- 
ing around. They would have worshipped her as a 
goddess then and there, I believe. She gave the 
harp back, and the wondering Lltalians commenced 
jabbering in their native tongue, and she rushed 
away. The old lady, Mistress Sarah, came along 
then, and they came to me. It seems there had been 
a suspicion Meta was not so ignorant as she seemed. 
And Mistress Sarah came to confer with me. I teil 
you, Gerald, I put that girl through such an exam- 
ination in Hebrew and Latin as I never did any one 
before, and [say with truth she knew them both as 
though she had lived two thousand years ago. The 
old lady seemed surprised, and I—well I was more 
than surprised. Since that time she has been a dif- 
ferent girl; no longer shy, but gay, daring and witty, 
a favorite with the teachers, the light of the school. 
She doesn’t seem the same—” 

“ Bat do you know nothing of her previous his- 
tory?” 

** Somehow—I don’t know why—bat I imagine her 
connected with the railroad disaster of last winter. 
You have heard of that?” 

oe No.” 

“] will tell you.” And he told what we already 
know. 

“But there was one body not found until the 
spring broke, and that was past recognition. It was 
supposed to be that of a young girl, sister or daugh- 
ter of a Jew, who, with his son, had remained in the 








village some days after the catastrophe.” 
| “You don’t think this girlk—this Meta—connected 
| with a Jew, do you?” 

* No, Gerald, only in this way. Those fellows were 
as ugly as the very old Satan himeelf. They did not 
act as though a daughter and a sister had passed 
away from them—drinking and carousing all night 
| and growling and grumbling all day.” 

“Did you have any conversation with them, 
uncle?” 

| “Once, one night, I walked down to the creek 
where only a few days before those cars had rap 





Greases were made, unlike the baglike garments of down into the water, and as I stood there I beard 


my own manufacture, and she was prettier than ever. | 
Contact with young minds had brought a deeper | 
light to those soft eyes, and a timid giow to her | 
cheek. The girls at school cosxed the long hair from | 
her net, and it hung im massive curls far below her | 
waist. ©, she was so beautiful! every ome said. “A 
living pictare.” 

Que day—and now comes the changing point. One 
day she rushed into Professor Riley’s room, her 
cheeks aglow, ber hair faliing, eyes sparkling, and, 
with a quick gesture running to him, saying: 

“| challenge you, professor; what is this?” Re- | 
peating im Hebrew that exquisite poem, Longfellow’s | 

“ Sandalphen.” 


“Iwill tei you what it is, young lady,” said a | 





I was drilled im for years. 1 was toll they were only 


strange Voice. 


| some one say, ‘ We are free now from her, since she 
is dead.” ‘Yes, no more madbouses, no more soreech- 
ing and screaming We will live a jolly life.” * Bat 
| what a blow it will be to Miriam!” ‘Whe cares for 
| that old hag? She deserves sorrow for letting ber 
| grow up into such beaaty.” * But 1 meant te marry 
j her.” ‘Youare spared the trouble, Jace’ That 
| was alli heard. Shortly afterwards I met them, and 
said ‘ good-evening,’ and they only replied the same.” 
| “ But, uncle, that does not prove anything aboat 
| Meta.” 
| “Only this, Gerald; I believe these men had some 
| wondertul power over her, and that she is the ane 
| they were looking for, and that, some way, she ee- 
caped from them. Mistress Sarah lives some dis- 
| tance from the viliage; she might have a geest a 





long time in the winter and no one ‘know it. “When- 
ever I have tried to learn anything of Meta’s past 
history, she has always eluded my questioning. 
There is a peculiarity about her speech that puzzles 
me. I half believe she is not an American, and yet 
I cannot fix her nationality. Whenever I think of 
her I become puzzled. How a cbild like that should 
be with two Jews of such a description | can’t im- 
agine. Had she been stolen by them she would have 
been returned to her friends. Mistress Sarah has 
the means and the desire to do right.” 

** I suppose the two are very fond of each other.” 

** Such affection I have never witnessed. I have 
spent two or three evenings with them.” 

“Uncle, I wish my stay in Medway could be long 
enough to allow me to do the same.” 

“I wish it could, and I think it might.” 

“IT am interested in thi» case; perhaps I may.” 

‘« Take care of your heart, my boy.” 

That evening Meta and I sat by the hearth in our 
new home in the village. She had been telling me 
of the events of the day. Her sleeves were tucked 
up tothe elbow. I was toying with those strange, 
quaint bracelets—no eyes but mine ever have looked 
upon them in this place—the fair arms were above 


was coming over a little whi.e this evening. I will 
run to the door, and you may sit still.” 

She went. I beard a voice I recognized, and a 
strange voice. Two gentlemen. came in. One was 
Professor Riley, the other—‘*‘ My nephew, Mr. Gor- 
don.” 

They came in to call, but it was ten o’clock when 
they departed. We spent a delightful evening. Mr. 
Gordon seemed to me like one I had long known. 
Professor Riley we always liked. 

Two weeks he staid in the village, and it is wonder- 
ful how many excuses he male to come to our little 
bome. 

One night he came, saying, ‘“‘Miss Meta, I took 
the privilege of sending to Boston forahbarp. I wish 
I could persuade you to try it forme. It will behere 
in a few minutes.” 

“ With the greatest of pleasure. Indeed, I should 
bedelighted. Auntie, did you hear—a harp?” 

It was brought. To the clear silvery nutes of that 
sweet instrument again I heard that voice. She 
went over ber whole collection of songs—not many, 
but rich and perfect. Somehow the drapery of her 
sleeve interfered with her playing, and she quickly 
rolled the sleeve above the elbow. The fall white 
arm with its heavy band of curious gold, was rather 
a strange contrast to the plain merino dress, and I 
saw the young man notice it, too. 

** My dear,” said I, coming forward; “‘had you not 
better pat down your sleeve?” 

*O yes, I forgot. But O auntie! look there. O 
God! It—was—eee, that face at the window.” 


is sometimes easily frightened.” 

“Bat auntie, it washe. The same basilisk eyes, 
the same low forehead. It was—it was. ©! there it 
is again.” 

This time I saw it too. Only for am instant. A 
leering, devilish tace against the window pane. 

“Some rascally boys.” said Mr. Gorden. “I will 
have their fun stopped.” 

“O, do not leave as,” I criec. <* You don’t know 
why we have caase to fear. Meta, my darling, this 
secret is no longer safe with us.” 

“ Not to-night, auntie, O, not to-night; I can’t bear 
it. There! they are coming now. 
Auntie, save me.” 
fainted away. 

The doorbell rang. Mr. Gordon went to the door, 
bat it was only the professor. 

Meta slowly recovered. She drew such a sigh of 
relief when she saw Professor Riley's kind face bend- 
ing over her. 

“She bas had a terrible fright, prefeesor. Some 
one looked im the window, and it terrified us both. 
However, be is gone now, darling,” as she looked 
anxiously aroand. 

“My dear madam,” sak) the kind professor, “ you 
both leok ul and terrified: cammet something be dene 
ter yeu?” 

“1 think we are neediessiy so,” said I. 

“ Let me call some one to spend the might with 
you, or eme or beth ef us will stay,” pleaded Mr. 
Gordon, 

“ Do, auntie,” said Meta: 

**Very well. If it will net trouble them too mech. 
1 will de my best te give them accommodations,” said 
I, rather dryly, for | was beginning te be ashamed 
of my fara. 

The young man went out and was geome some twen- 
ty mimates. When be reterned, be said, “I shall 
stay here to aight.” And his voice was determined. 


I hear their steps. 
And overcome with fear she 






the head which rested upon my lap. Bruno lay 
curled up at our feet, and pussy was cosily sleeping 
im her accustomed nook. Dearer, day by day, that 
child was growing to me. 

Saddenly there was a ring at the doorbell. 

** Meta dear, get a light, and I will go to the door.” 

*“ It is Mary Allen, auntie, I think. She said she 

ia 





He acoompanied his encie to the door. I beard 
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“ My darling!” I turned, too. I saw no one, but 
she was clinging to me, hiding ber fsce in my skirt, 
weeping and sobbing 

“It was Jacob, auntie, it was.”’ 

I, too, was white; I, too, turned f.int and trem- 
bling. The curtain had not been drawn. It was an 
end window where a table of plants steed. But I 
thought it might be a delesion; although for weeks 
I bad been fearing somethirg- | knew not what. 

Mr. Gordon bad stood surprised. It was all im a 
minate. 

“Sit down,” said I, trying to speak firmly; “ Meta 
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him say, and I was glad Mota aia not, “@ 
the hotel. Two Jews—" 

I slept not at all that night. Fear tugg: 
heart. Black forms filled the darkness, a 
where I would, I saw that face. Dark, an 
and full of evil. Did I sleep? No. The wi 
around our house, and once or twice I t! 
heard footsteps outside. Meta moaned an: 
often in her sleep. Carlo slept very qui 
much so, | thought. He had been off with 
dren that afternoon, and the poor fellow wa 
tired. A terrible fear seized me. 

“Carlo!” I cried. “Carlo!” But he sti: 
Then I thought I heard a door open sad. 
sprang up. “Mr. Gordon! Mr. Gordon!’ 
were fuotatepein the hall. Was it he? was 
don? The instant seemed so long. It wash 
God! 

“Carlo is dead,” said I. “ Meta, lie still, « 

“ Your house ts on fire,” said he, calmly. 
ten—be careful, and I will save you both.” 

“No you wont, you Christian bloodboun 
girl belongs to me, and I'll bave her, and y. 
may go to destruction.” 

I then heard the flames. Strange I had 
the wind made all the noise. Strange I had: 
the light, stronger than my light, that came 
room. 

Gerald tarned, as Jacob would have rus! 
and seized Meta as he would have seized her. 
now, for your life!” was his eager cry. 

‘We came aafe into the street. The Jew 
away mattering curses loud and deep. T! : 
were beginning to ring, one or two persons w | 
in the street, bat my little home was fast gol: : 
to the ground. 

The whole village was soon aroused. Quer 
query passed from lips. ‘How did it ha, | 
“ Was it the work of an incendiary?” W 
harried to the house of a kind neighbor. 
brought with me from the cot on the hill all | 
tle treasures I possessed, Gifts of husband a: | 
The ruthless fire had destroyed everything. 
sure 1 wasn’t penniless. I had still enough | 
port myself comfortably. And in my great 
having Meta by my side—my one great da: 
thought little of anything else. 

The day came on. At every street corne: 
groups discussing the occurrence of the night 
The story had gone about that the first one . 
the fire was a stranger at the hotel, that he ha 
quietly out not wishing to give what might be 


our situation. 

e believed the house had been set on fir 
number of places, and that the Jew bad done 
in the excitement intended to bear Meta off, to 
we might never see her again. How easily it 
have been done had not the strong arm of ‘ . 
Gordon prevented. 

In the early train that morning the Jew 
away. There was a note left in the office for | 
Translated from the Italian, it read thus: 


How had they come back to Medway? The 


much trouble the previous winter had come bu 
they said to visit the scene of wreck. They ba | 


man that was found, and seemed very much ¢ : 
isfied when @ description of ber was given. 


That they had inquired concerning all ever 
the town during the year, failing however t 
much satisfaction. They bad pryed and peere 
to everything they could, and somehow they 
caught a glimpse of Meta as she wended her 
home from school. 

They had followed, uncertain that it was she, || 
her residence, and in the early evening sfter « 
ness had enveloped the earth, they had come 
to make sure of and seize their prey. 

I had intended to go to New York in Februar 
had some friends living there whose hearts I 
would be glad to see even me—poor rough cov: 
woman that I was—friends to whom my bus 
had been a friend when all the world was bitte: 
wards them. Now, in their prosperity, they ba 
forgotten me, as the books, and pictures, and , 
that had ornamented my home showed. 

Gerald Gordon and Professor Riley learned 
story of Meta’s life from her own lips. 

It was a week after the fire. Gerald had been 
sent a few days. They had come in ome morni: | 
raat hate wo Stee ponparing He our inte: 
Meta had been very sad since the receipt of 
note. No effort of mine could cheer her. 

“ O auntie, they will take me off; they will!” | 
the wail that constantly came from her lips. 
“They never shall, never. Providence will gv. 
you. Let us trust and be always watchful.” 

I had said, “Mr. Gordon, you know well » 
what I have associated recent events, and Mr. i. 
I presume you have learned all {rom Meta.” 
And she told them the whole, much that I b; 
Rot written here. She believed she was bor 
Ltaly—she could not remember. Her mother wa: 
sad lady. She never smiled, but sometimes she sa’ 
and she taught her little ballads. Her father she 
membered little of. She thought her mother + 
once that she wished she was dead, for he used & 

















alarm, and had arrived just in the time wedisc | . 


I’ve vowed by the Great Jehovah, you shall }) ° - 
wife—or—you know what. JACOB AND IsRa): "' 


lord told that those meddling Jews who gave b | 
quired very carefally concerning the body of th: . 


saying, ‘*I believe not it was she who wasdrow. . 


“I go away from you now. But when you ; — 
think of it I shall return. 1 do not love you, |. oe 
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him say, and I was glad Meta did not, ‘Go down to 
the hotel. Two Jews—” 

I slept not at allthat night. Fear tugged at my 
heart. Black forms filled the darkness, and, look 
where I would, I saw that face. Dark, and fierce, 
and fall of evil. Did I sleep? No. The wind blew 
around our house, and once or twice I thought I 
heard footsteps outside. Meta moaned and started 
often in her sleep. Carlo slept very quietly; too 
much so, I thought. He had been off with the chil- 
dren that afternoon, and the poor fellow was awfully 
tired. A terrible fear seized me. 

“Carlo!” I cried. “Carlo!” But he stirred not. 
Then I thought I heard a door open suddenly. I 
sprang up. ‘‘Mr. Gordon! Mr. Gordon!” There 
were footsteps in the hall. Wasit he? was it Gor- 
don? The instant seemed so long. It was he, thank 
God! 

“Carlo is dead,” said I. “ Meta, lie still, child ” 

“Your house is on fire,” said he, calmly. ‘“ Has- 
ten—be careful, and I will save you both.” 

“No you wont, you Christian bloodhound; that 
girl belongs to me, and I’ll have her, and you two 
may go to destruction.” 

I then heard the flames. Strange I had thought 
the wind made all the noise. Strange I had not seen 
the light, stronger than my light, that came into the 
room. 

Gerald turned, as Jacob would have rushed by, 
and seized Meta as he would have seized her. “ Quick 
now, for your life!” was his eager cry. 

We came safe into the street. The Jew slunk 
away muttering curses loud and deep. The bells 
were beginning to ring, one or two persons were out 
in the street, bat my little home was fast going down 
to the ground. 

The whole village was soon aroused. Query after 
query passed from lips. ‘‘ How did it happen?” 
“ Was it the work of an incendiary?” We were 
hurried to the house of a kind neighbor. I had 
brought with me from the cot on the hill all the lit- 
tle treasures I possessed. Gifts of husband and sons. 
The ruthless fire had destroyed everything. To be 
sure 1 wasn’t penniless. I had still enough to sup- 
port myself comfortably. And in my great joy at 
having Meta by my side—my one great darling—I 
thought little of anything else. 

The day came on. At every street corner were 
groups discussing the occurrence of the night before. 

The story had gone about that the first one to see 
the fire was a stranger at the hotel, that he had gone 
quietly out not wishing to give what might be a false 
alarm, and had arrived just in the time we discovered 
our situation. 

“We believed the house had been set on fire in a 
number of places, and that the Jew had done it, and 
in the excitement intended to bear Meta cff, to where 
we might never see her again. How easily it might 
have been done had not the strong arm of Gerald 
Gordon prevented. 

In the early train that morning the Jews went 
away. There was a note left in the office for Meta. 
Translated from the Italian, it read thus: 


“I go away from you now. But when you least 
think of it I shall return. 1 do not love you, but 
I’ve vowed by the Great Jehovah, you shall be my 
wife—or—you know what. JACOB AND ISRAEL ” 


How had they come back to Medway? The land- 
lord told that those meddling Jews who gave him so 
much trouble the previous winter had come back as 
they said to visit the scene of wreck. They had in- 
quired very carefully concerning the body of the wo- 
man that was found, and seemed very much dissat- 
isfied when a description of ber was given. One 
saying, ‘*I believe not it was she who was drowned.” 

That they had inquired concerning all events of 
the town during the year, failing however to get 

much satisfaction. They had pryed and peered 1n- 
toeverything they could, and somehow they. had 
caught a glimpse of Meta as she wended her way 
home from school. 

They had followed, uncertain that it was she, found 
her residence, and in the early evening after dark- 
ness had enveloped the earth, they had come forth 
to make sure of and seize their prey. 

I had intended to go to New York in February. I 
had some friends living there whose hearts I knew 
would be glad to see even me—poor rough country 
woman that I was—friends to whom my husband 
had been a friend when all the world was bitter to- 
wards them. Now, in their prosperity, they had not 
forgotten me, as the books, and pictures, and gifts 
that had ornamented my home showed. 

Gerald Gordon and Professor Riley learned the 
story of Meta’s life from her own lips. 

It was a week after the fire. Gerald had been ab- 
sent a few days. They had come in one morning to 
= room where we were preparing for our intended 

t. 

Meta had been very sad since the receipt of that 
note. No effort of mine could cheer her. 

“O auntie, they will take me off; they will!” was 
the wail that constantly came from her lips. 

“They never shall, never. Providence will guard 
you. Let us trust and be always watchful.” 

I had said, ‘Mr. Gordon, you know well with 
what I have associated recent events, and Mr. Riley, 
I presume you have learned all trom Meta.” 

And she told them the whole, much that I have 
not written here. She believed she was born in 
Italy—she could not remember. Her mother was @ 
sad lady. She never smiled, but sometimes she sang, 
and she taught her little ballads. Her father she re- 
membered little of. She thought her mother said 
once that she wished she was dead, for he used to be 
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very unkind. They lived in a little room in a high 
building, and her mother did fine embroidery. But 
one day ehe died, and Meta saw her carried away. 

Then the Jew, Israel, came up to the room, and 
told her to be a good girl, and he would take her 
home to an old woman he knew would be good to 
her. He had searched the room and found some pa- 
pers, which he had said he would keep as they were 
of no account, and she said she would go anywhere 
to be with her mamma, and he had said he would take 
her to her mother. 

So the child had gone. And they rode long days 
and many days, till finally they stopped at a curious 
old house, far, far away from any other, and this he 
said was to be her home. She looked for her mother 
and the childish heart grew weak and disappointed, 
when she found her not there, and saw that she did 
not come. 

Old Miriam was strange. They did not love each 
other—the child feared her. But during the years 
the petite child spent there old Miriam taught her 
the Hebrew and Latin, and made her read from the 
ancient histories of her race. She bad taken Greek 
to study, and then they came for her. 

You know the rest, reader. 

Do you wonder that when she finished, Gerald Gor- 
don arose and said, ‘‘ Mistress Sarah, I have a boon 
toask. This child of your love, of your adoption— 
will you give her to me? Never until she passes 
into strong keeping will she be safe from their perse- 
cution. Let it not be an asylum with bolts and bars, 
but the strong tower of my love.” 

I said nothing. Here was a new phase to her life. 

** You have known me but a short time, I know,” 
he continued. ‘I will tell you whol am. I am an 
orphan. Uncle William is my guardian. I left col- 
lege at twenty-one, and during the past nine years 
have been studying with professors in Germany, and 
travelling. I haveample means. Meta I loved when 
I first saw her in the professor’s room at the acade- 
my. Meta, will you trust me?” 

The bright eyes sought mine. 

** Meta, darling, if you love him, it is best. You 
will never separate us, Mr. Gordon?” 

** No, indeed.” 

The soft hand had sought his. There was & peace- 
ful expression in the eyes. I think we four were 
content. 

We went to New York. Gerald and Meta were to 
be married quietly there. I arrayed my child beau- 
tifally in white. The long hair which hung far be- 
low her waist was wreathed with orange blossoms. 
She was a fair and peacefal bride. 

Ring O joy bells! Never again will ye break 
forth forme. Since that night my soul has passed 
under the waves. Down inthe depths | roam—my 
darling—my Meta! You passed away and I am left. 
Bleeding hearts stood around thy grave, and though 
the hound that took your life took also his own, we 
felt, O, none the less broken-hearted. 

God! who doest all things well, why do demons 
wander over the earth? 

Her shroud was her bridal dress. She decked her- 
self for bridal and burial. She had said, laughingly, 
‘¢ Auntie dear, Gerald is 80 curious to take my brace- 
lets off. ButItell him no. The charm of my life 
will be broken then. Bat see!’ this one has unfas- 
tened of its own accord. Isn’t it strange? It is be- 
cause 1 am going to be married, I think, and I will 
give it to him.” 

He had interpreted the Hebrew characters in- 
scribed upon it, and said. joyfully, ‘I am glad, too, 
Meta; but you shall wear it again if you wish; only 
first wear these.” And he took some beautiful gems 
from his pocket.” 

But why linger on the scenes of the last few hours. 

After all was over 1 founda note crumpled and 
dirty. It read thus: 

**The servant whom you eye 80 suspiciously is 
Meta Van Deventer’s Jacob. Had I obtained her, 
she might, through the Italian and German blood in 
her veins, have been an heiress. 1 shall prevent 
that. To-night the cake and the wine she eats or 
drinks will be impregnated with deadly poison. 
Meta Van Deventer will not see two hours of mar- 
ried life. I shall join her, as Jepthah joined his 
daughter after the sacrifice. She is my offering to 
Jehovah.” 





EACH STAR A FLOWER. 


Treating of the distinct and special uses for which 
every object in creation had birth, Emerson makes 
use of the following emphatic expressions: ‘‘ Every 
star in heaven is disconceited and insatiable; gravi- 
tation and chemistry cannot coutent them; ever 
they woo and court the eye of every beholder; every 
man that comes into the world they seek to fascinate 
and possess, to pass into his mind, for they desire to 
republish themselves in a more delicate world than 
they occupy. Itis not enough that they are Jove, 
Mars, Orion and the North Star, in the gravitating 
firmament; they would have sach poets as Newton, 
Herschell and LaPlace, that they may reexist in the 
finer world of rational souls, and fill that realm with 
their fame. These beautiful basilisks set their brute, 
glorious eyes on the eye of every child, and, if they 
can, cause their natures to pass through his wonder- 
ing eyes into him, and so all things are mixed.” 
Could any passage be more fearfully eloquent, touch- 
ing the vast und varied mysteries of nature and of 
man? 





We can only know ourselves through the constant 





study how to govern ourselves. 
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A LOVER’S MESSAGB. 


BY E. BE. REXFORD. 





See here: my love sent to me 

These flowers of rare perfume s ; 
Though not one word he wrote, I read 
A ge in the bl 





This violet whispers—Think of me, 
(As if I could forget!) 

This ivy tells of constancy, 
Of worth this mignonette. 


This lily tells how pure I am 
In my dear lover's eyes; 

And more than gold or glittering gems 
His thoughts of me I prize. 


And here's a sprig of lavender, 
A spray of heliotrope, 

Close nestled in these modest flowers 
That bid me always hope. 


How sweet this rose is, half unclosed ; 
About its heart of gold 

There clings the fragrance of thé love 
Of which its beauty told. 


And here's a sweet forget-me-not 
Blue as the skies of May; 

How tenderly he thinks of me, 
And I of him to-day. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SHORT CRUISE ASHORE, 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


WE lay at anchor in Port Royal harbor, midway 
between Hilton Head and Bay Point. It was in the 
month of December, seven years ago, and the weath- 
er was almost warm. 
genial September days in the more northerly lati- 
tudes, with just such an atmosphere as stirs the 
blood and makes the man long for action and excite- 
ment. And of course & longing to go ashore was 
very natural to the young officers aboard an old hulk, 
which had already waited a week in this harbor on 
her way to New Orleans, and might wait weeks more, 
for all that we could know to the contrary. We had 
come in here from stress of weather; and as soldiers 
like to grumble, I heard one of our boys venture the 
opinion that the master had orders to wait fur anoth- 
er storm before he heaved anchor. 

*¢ Roast beef”’—the name of the call, not of the 
dinner—had been drummed and fifed from a point 
somewhere near the bowsprit half an hour before; 
we had been below and had come up again, and felt 
not at all heavy or dull after the meal, which em- 
braced few viands more tempting than sea-biscuit, 
salt pork, desiccated vegetables, beans, and a box cf 
sardines for a rare luxury. Then wecame well aft, 
and passed another half hour in loafing*. One or 
two ventured to luok over our one copy of the New 
York Herald, or of *‘ Monte Christo;” but it was of 
no use; there was no longer any variety in the em- 
ployment. Any one of us was well qualified, by this 
time, to tell the story quite as well as Dumas; and 
the paper had well-nigh been committed to memory. 
Euchre had become a weariness, tactics a bore; we 
liked to shoot our pistols at a mark, but there was 
nothing to shoot at. There was nothing to do, any- 
way. 

“ Heigh-ho!” yawned Lieutenant Harry Creigh- 
ton, “ what’s to be done? Here we are, ‘a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.’ Who’ll go ashore with 
me?” 

A chorus of derisive laughter greeted the remark. 
Any and a!l of us would have been glad enough to 
go ashore; but a reiterated negative was the avewer 
to every request for an indulgence of that kind that 
had been made since we first anchored here. 

* Well, now, you may laugh,” Harrv continued, 
‘but I’ bet you an even five that 1’ll go ashore 
within an hour. Who'll take?” 

Nobody wanted to make the wager; possibly be- 
cause there was not a V in the whole line, and pos- 
sibly because of Harry Creighton’s well-known ap- 
titude for doing things which other people were wont 
to consider impracticable. He was a wild fellow, 
just out of his teens, and just graduated in time to 
come with our regiment ; a handsome, careless, reck- 
leas lad, who hated to think about anything, and 
whcese chiefest delight was to get himself and others 
into scrapes, that he might have the fun of getting 
out again. Poor fellow! the broken leg that he got 
at Port Hudson has crippled him for life; but it has 
not checked his exuberant flow of spirits, norchilled 
his kind and genial heart. But to return to thedeck 
of the transport. 

“I'll tell you what, my lads,” said Harry, “ I’m in 
earnest about this, and maybe I can get a chance for 
some of you to go along. I say, captain,” he called 
out to the master, who was pacing the deck fore and 
aft, “‘ I say—are there any oranges growing over there 
on the Point shore?” 
| Lots of ’em, young man,” was the reply. 
a boat-load there last time I was in here.” 

* Good!” said Harry. ‘And I say, sir—how about 
lending me your boat for a little while this after- 
noon?” 

Probably none of us but Harry would have ven- 
tured such a request to the cross old skipper; and I 


“Got 


* The definition of this word was fixed by our mess as 
** genteel idleness in public places."* 





It was much like one of our’ 


think that none but Harry would have got a favor- 
able answer. After considerable coaxing the request 
was granted; and then the lieutenant took out “the 
blank leaf of a letter, and addressed a note to Colonel 
Grizzly, who was supposed to be sedulously studying 
battalion-drill in the cabin. The note was couched 
in Creighton’s inimitable style, and respectfully rep- 
resented that he had obtained infurmation of a large 
grove of delicious oranges very near the water on 
the Bay Point side, and he requested permission to 
take three or four of the men and another officer, 
and get a boat-load of them. The answer came back 
in three minutes, scrawled on the same paper, in the 
colonel’s muddy hand; and it was so characteristic 
of him that I give it verbatim. 


“Captain Leonard will take care of the boat, the 
men, and Lieutenant Creighton, and see that they 
all get back safe within three hours. 

“ BRvUIN GRIZZLY. 

**P. 8. Don’t forget the oranges. B.G.” 


** Now don’t be envious, my dear fellowa,” Harry 
exclaimed, as we rallied him upon being committed 
to the guardianship of Captain Leonard, who was a 
sober, practical man of forty or more, withont the 
least bit of nonsense about him. “I’m perfectly 
willing that captain should command. Don’t feel 
bad, and We'll bring you all the fruit the colonel will 

spare to you. Come along, cap.” 

The boat was lowered, and these two, with four 
good soldiers, carrying arms and ammunition, got 
into it. The men pulled stoutly, and we watched the 
boat as it cleft its way swiftly across the harbor, 
while the inimitable Harry lay back in the stern and 
kissed his hand mockingly to us. By-and-by it went 
out of sight in the dark background of the shore. 
The skipper paused in his walk, and chuckling soft- 
ly, remarked : 

‘Two cents to two thousand dollars that they don’t 
bring away an orange.” 

**How—why?” a dozen of us asked. 
none there?” 

** Lots of ’em!” 

‘“¢‘ Then why wont they bring them?” 

* Wait till they come back, and you'll see.” And 
that was all the satisfaction that we could get from 
him. 

We return to the little party, whose adventure in- 
shore is to be briefly recorded. The boat was beached 
on a long, narrow strip of white sand that lay be- 
tween the water and the shore; and detailing one of 
the soldiers to guard it, the two officers and their es- 
cort struck across the ridge that lay between them 
and the woods, and soon entered the latter, and be- 
gan to search for the orange grove. In his haste 
Harry had neglected to ask the skipper for the loca- 
tion of the place, and an hour’s search was required 
to find it. They saw it, at last, at a distance, and 
Harry only just succeeded in repressing @ shout (un- 
der the admonition of his grave companion that 
such a proceeding might be dangerous), as he saw 
the rich golden-colored fruit charmingly relieved by 
the dark green of the leaves, while the bright sun 
set off the whole like a beautiful picture. The boughs 
were loaded down with great oranges, some of them 
as large as ‘‘a ten months’ baby’s head,” as Harry 
felicitously expressed himself; and the eagerness of 
himself and the men to get to the desirable locality 
was soon extended to Captain L2onard, and the five 
reached the trees abreast, on a dog-trot. 

“ Bully for old Grizzly!” the boy exclaimed, as he 
shook down a bushel of the ripe fruit. Five bands 
immediately grasped five oranges, and five lusty bites 
were immediately taken. And instantly five mouth- 
fuls =<re spat out on the ground. 

“Thander!” remarked the usually impassive 
Leonard. 

**The devil!” ejaculated Harry. The soldiers also 
made a remark, severally; but since they were not 
commissioned oflisers, and had no business to swear, 
I omit them. 

They were oranges, indeed, that our party had 
tasted, but 6f that well-known variety, the bitter 
orange, which is so intensely acrid that no human 
being would swaliow a mouthfal unless paid most 
liberally for it. I am somewhat acquainted with the 
vicious properties of choke-cherries, wild turnips, 
and other delicacies of the kind; but for unadulter- 
ated bitterness and other non-edible qualities, I think 
the bitter orange of some quarters of the South sur- 
passes them. 

The officers threw away their oranges, and tried 
others; the men did the same; and it was to no pur- 
pose. All were alike; and gazing with sorrowful in- 
dignation at the grove, and wondering what they 
could say for themselves on their return t) the ves- 
sel, they returned to the beach. Hardly had they 
got in sight of it, when the lieutenant stopped and 
exclaimed : 

“ Hulloa—here’s a mess, I declare! Here’s some- 
thing worse than sour oranges. Look there, cap!” 

I must explain, before proceeding, for the informa- 
tion of those who have never been to this piace, nor 
read of ite tidal phenomena, that at Port Royal Har- 
bor the tides are of remarkable strength and swift- 
ness, flowing out very rapidly, and often so strongly 
that a boat cannot be rowed against them. The offi- 
cers unfortunately did not combine any knowledge of 
the ways of the ocean with their military acquire- 
ments; and therefure they did not know that at the 
moment when they left the boat, the afternoon ebb 
had begun to run out. It had been running outever 
since; and although the time had not been long, 
they saw, to their painful consternation, that the 
water had descended about twenty yards below the 


“Are there 





boat, leaving the latter high apon the strip of glisten- 
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ing wet sand. Private Smithers, who had been left 
to guard the boat, although a good guard, was evi- 
dently a poor watchman. They now saw him stand- 
ing up grimly in the bow, like a veteran soldier, with 
arms at a support, scrutinizing the shore on either 
side for suspicious appearances, and quite ignorant 
that the water had been all this time running away 
from hin. 

“A pretty fix, indeed!” the captain said. “Can’t 
we carry the boat down?” 

** Not one end of it, sir,” one of the men respond- 
ed; and after the whole six had lifted sturdily, with- 
out moving it three inches, they concurred in that 
opinion. 

‘* When does the tide turn?” the captain asked. 

“In about six hours,” the same soldier replied. 
He was a fellow of keen observation, and had picked 
up some knowledge during our stay in the harbor, 

The two officers sat down on the seats and ruefully 
eyed the receding water, and the momently increas- 
ing width of sand. Captain Leonard was vexed, be- 
cause he saw that now he could not return to the 
vessel until long after the time limited by the colonel ; 
but the gay lieutenant treated the whole affair as a 
good joke, and laughed long and heartily at his 
senior’s discomfiture. 

“ Now, cap,” he said, taking him aside, ‘I'll tell 
you what let’s do. Did you notice that great tin cu- 
pola over the trees, while we were rooting among 
those d—— those confounded oranges, I mean?” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

** Come, cap—don’t be so cross. You see we've got 
some hours on our hands before we can get back, and 
I propose we visit that house.” 

** What house is it?—and what for?” 

*¢‘ Why, it’s one of those famous Carolina country- 
houses, to be sure; one of those plantation mansion 
houses, where they dispense open-handed hospitality 
all the year round, and all that kind of thing. I’ve 
often heard of such places, and now here’sa chance 
to see for myself. Let’s make them a call.” 

‘No, ” said Leonard. — 

‘‘There are probably young ladies there.” 

“Then they may stay there.” 

‘* Cap Leonard—J’m going there.” 

‘I say you’re not. The colonel put you in my 
charge, and I order you to stay here. I don’t think 
it’s safe. How do we know that there are no scout- 
ing parties of rebels around this point?” 

** Scouting fiddlesticks!’’ -There’s no more danger 
than there would be aboard the ship. I’m going, 
any way; and I want you to come, too.” 

“IT wont go; and I’ll have you court-martialed if 
you do.” 

** 1 don’t believe you, cap.” And the willful boy 
stepped out of the boat, and walked back over the 
ridge. With a sigh of real trouble, thecaptain gave 
the men strict orders to remain with the boat, and 
he himself set out briskly after the lieutenant. His 

’ object was at first to overtake him and persuade him 
to return; but the young fellow walked very rapidly, 
and he had passed entirely through the orange grove, 
and come out in sight of the roof of the house, as 
well as of its great tin cupola, when the captain over- 
took him. Toall the remonstrances of the latter, 
Harry replied: 

** Why, Captain Leonard, look there; it is not ten 
minutes walk further. You want to go just as much 
asIdo. I don’t suppose there is the least danger; 
we have our side-arms, and it’s my belief that there’s 
not a Confederate soldier nearer here than Pocota- 
ligo; but it you think differently, we can have two 
of the men go along with us.” 

The captain continued to offer some opposition, 
but it was of no avail with the young madcap; and 
seeing that he had come thus far, and that Harry 
was bound to go, at all events, and remembering that 
the colonel had enjoined him to take care of the 
youth, he reluctantly consented to go. He did not, 
in fact, suppose that there was any danger in so do- 
ing; but the grave captain’s ideas of duty were 
formed in a different mould from those of his young 
companion, and the present departure from his in- 
structions he regarded as an unsoldierly performance, 
to say the least. 

But Harry Creighton’s promised ten minutes ex- 
tended into forty before the mansion was reached. 
As they travelled through the woods directly towards 
it, their advance was arrested by a wide strip of marsh ; 
and as they turned to the right to skirt it, they found 
that the path ran back, and nearly doubled on that 
which had led here. Leonard stopped and protested 
that he could not, must not, and should not go any 
further; but Creighton, more positive that they 
could, must, and should, carried his point again, and 
they moved on. A quarter of a mile of zigzagging 
brought them dry-shod to the other side of the marsh, 
and from thence an equally circuitous route brought 
them to the front of the mansion, 

It was truly a beautiful place; such a one as the 
South has by thousands, but not the lees beautifal 
for that. It was a wooden mansion, surrounded by 
@ veranda with stately pillars, and supporting a 
domelike cupola; and it stood, embowered amid 
palmetto trees, and, flanked by a wilderness of flowers 
on either side. The officers walked up the broad 
drive leading to the front porch, where they discover- 
ed two ladies sitting with books in their hands in the 
shade of the porch. Captain Leonard was surprised 
at the perfect self-possession with which they rose 
and politely welcomed him and Harry to the house; 
but he did not know that their approach had been 
observed from the instant they entered the gate. 

Captain Leonard was little enough of a lady’s 
man; he was a bachelor on principle, and intended 
always to be so; but he had not lost the faculty 





of taking note of a handsome face. It only re- 
quired one look to tell him that here were two girls 
of remarkable beauty — black-haired, black-eyed, 
olive-complexioned, and with a vivacity and grace 
which was really charming to him, old woman-hater 
as he was. 

** Good-afternoon, gentlemen,” one of them said, in 
& very sweet and winning voice. ‘ Please come in; 
you are quite welcome to Palmetto-Side, as we call 
our place. Come in.” 

“No, thank you, ma’am,” replied the captain, 
sturdily. ‘* Weare only up for a walk; we haven’t 
time to stay. We only want to stay a tew minutes 
away from our boat.” 

“ Pshaw, captain!” interposed Creighton. ‘‘ How 
can youtalk so? The fact is, ladies, we’ve a great 
plenty of time, and will be delighted to have the 
great privilege of spending an hour with you. You 
must excuse my friend, here; he don’t mean exactly 
what he says, or else he is bashful.” 

The captain groaned; the ladies laughed; and both 
officers followed them as they led the way through 
&@ gorgeously-farnished front parlor, into a cosy 
boudoir, the long windows of which opened out upon 
the back piazza. 

‘““Now, gentlemen, make yourselves perfectly at 
home while you are here,” one of the fair ladies said. 
** We see that you wear the uniform of our enemies; 
but that, of course, must not prevent our treating 
you as friends while you are here. We have a 
father and a brother in the Confederate army, and 
we will not seek to disguise where our sympathies 
are. Bui we will be friends for the present.” 

“Yes, by all means,” Harry rejoined, perfectly 
carried away by the frankness, the cordiality, and 
the rare beauty of the hostesses. ‘‘ We are Union 
officers, to be sure; but we can put the war out of 
sight for an hour. Can’t we, captain?” 

Leonard sat up with uncompromising stiffness, hat 
in hand, and merely bowed a very little bow in an- 
swer. One of the girls seated herself near him, and 
tried to engage him in conversation; but the wary 
captain merely ed in yllables, and kept 
his eyes most of the time on the lieutenant. As for 
the latter, he was never so much in his element. He 
laughed, joked and chatted with the other of the sis- 
ters (whose names had of course been communicated 
to him, but which are of no importance in this narra- 
tive), and played on the piario and sang at her re- 
quest; and when her turn came, he listened good- 
humoredly to her performance of ‘ Beauregard’s 
March” and the “ Bonny Blue Flag,” while the cap- 
tain sat biting his tongue with vexation. The latter 
never once forgot he was in the house of an enemy; 
and more than once, when the ladies artfully drew 
the conversation to the Union army, and asked sev- 
eral questions about it, he contrived to warn Harry 
by a peculiar cough that this was dangerous ground. 

The hour had rapidly slippped away, and the 
captain rose. 

‘I think we must go, lieutenant,” he said. Harry 
looked annoyed; and one of the ladies hastened to 
say: 

**O no—not yet. Wait just a few minutes, cap- 
tain. We want to give you a glass of our orange 
wine.” 

** Egad—I hope it’s not made out of that crop down 
by the water,” laughed Harry; and the lady assured 
him it was not, and that he could not help liking it. 
She went to the window, and called one of the black 
servants; and it seemed to the captain that she took 
a@ long time to whisper an order for some wine in his 
ear. But then, Leonard was a cross, suspicious old 
fellow; you may be sure that Harry saw nothing out 
of the way. The servant, an intelligent-looking 
negro, came back with a bottle and glasses on a tray, 
and served each of them withaglase. Leonard look- 
ed at the man as he lifted his glass to his lips, and 
being at once satisfied that the fellow meant some- 
thing by the peculiar look that he cast towards him, 
he pretended to choke with the first swallow, and 
stepped out on the back-piazza to empty his mouth. 
For half a minute he was out of range of the win- 
dows; and that was time enough for him to exchange 
a few words with the negro. He then stepped back 
into the room, and resumed his seat. 

Another hour passed, and almost another, and the 
sun had wheeled low down in the west. The ladies 
redoubled their attentions, and Harry, completely 
ensnared by their blandishments, would probably 
have made no move toward going for the next week, 
if left to himself. Curiously enough, too, the captain 
seemed to have got over his impatience, and sat and 
sipped his wind, and even ventured a brief remark 
now and then, while the lieutenant rattled on as 
glibly as an automaton talker. But all things must 
have an end, sometime, somehow; and so did this 
remarkable visit. One of the ladies excused herself 
long enough to pass out upon the front porch; and 
standing there, she called aloud to the others: 

“OQ sister— gentlemen, see here! Come here, 
quick!” 

They all ran out together, and there was Miss 
Leonora, extending her finger triumphantly toward 
the broad avenue, up which the advance of a squad 
of soldiers was seen, their bayonets glistening above 
their heads. 

‘¢ What does this mean?” Lieutenant Creighton 
asked, while his face grew considerably paler. 

“ It means, gentlemen, that these are Confederate 
soldiers, and that you are our prisoners,” Miss Mar- 
guerita exultingly responded, almost dancing with 
delight. ‘* We have found your society so agreeable 
that we could not bear the thought of dispensing with 
it so soon; and not wishing to rely too much upon 
our own powers of persuasion, we thought it best 











to send for our friends who carry these muskets, to 
join us in convincing you.” 

And with this both the syrens laughed, long, loud 
and wickedly. 

** We are betrayed, then!” Lieutenant Creighton 
exclaimed, drawing both sword and pistol, while the 
laughter of the ladies was turned into screams. 

“Don’t tight them—don’t fight them!” they cried. 
** You'll be killed if you resist, and we know you 
will be well-treated if you surrender.” 

‘No surrender for me,” Harry pluckily answered. 
** Cap, we will get behind these pillars, and we can 
pick them off as they come around that bush. We 
can make it too hot for the vagabonds with our pis- 
tols!” And the youth peered ont from behind his 
shelter towards the soldiers, who were steadily ad- 
vancing up the walk. 

* Nonsense, young ’un—put up your playthings,” 
Captain Leonard coolly said. ‘And you, ladies, 
please make lees noise! Miss Marguerita has tried 
to tell what all this means; but I find that she knows 
nothing at aliabout it. These are not Confederate 
soldiers, miss, by a long shot; they are Union, as you 
will see by their blue;” and as they spoke, three of 
the men from the boat grounded their muskets be- 
fore the steps. ‘And as for being prisoners—you 
see you are the ones who are in that fix, if anybody. 
In plain words, ladies, your negro is a much better 
Unionist than either of you, and he was my messen- 
ger instead of yours. That’sthe story, in brief.” 

* Miss Leonora and Miss Marguerite looked unut- 
terable things, and said nothing. Poor Harry slank 
to one side, looking as cheap and silly as it is possi- 
ble for a grown man to look; while the captain en- 
joyed the scene hugely. He inquired of the servants 
if there was any bread in the house; and learning 
that a quantity had just been baked, he ordered it 
brought for the use of hismen. He assured the ladies, 
who did their best to hide their anger, that if our 
stay at Port Royal should be long enough, he would 
certainly bring over his whole company to share the 
hospitalities of the house. 

** And now, good-evening, ladies,”” he said, lifting 
his hat with a politeness that was quite rare with 
him. “If Idon’t carry you away as prisoners, be 
assured it is only because I shouldn’t know what to 
do with you. Your little game has not worked; but 
that was no faultof yours. Please give my regards 
to the officer who commands the Contederate picket 
that you tried to communicate with, and my beau- 
regards to the commandant at Charleston, when you 
see him.” 

The little party retired from Paimetto-Side in good 
order, and when its great tin cupola had disappear- 
ed from view behind the orange-grove, they never 
saw it again. They had got but little distance out- 
side the gate when the negro who had played the 
part of Mercury in this little drama, came running 
after them. 

**Can’t I go wid you, massa?” he anxiously asked. 
‘*Bad times for Cesar up heah, after dis, I reckon. 

De young missuses awful mad at Cesar. May I go 
wid you?” 

Captain Leonard promptly consented; and this 
sketch, in telling how two officers escaped the snare 
of the two charming Confederates, tells also how the 
captain secured to himself the services of a con- 
traband second to none in the army for zeal and 
industry. 

It was almost sunset when they reached the boat 
again; the floodtide was in, and Private Smithers 
was grimly standing guard. Not a word was spoken 
by any one until the vessel was nearly reached; and 
then Harry said: 

** I say, cap!” 

“ What?” 

**It went be necessary to mention this?” 

**T wont—on one condition.” 

**T’ll promise most anything.” 

“IT only want you to act a little less like a boy, and 
obay orders better, in fature. That’s all.” 

* Well, captain, here’s my hand on it.” 

And I believe Lieutenant Creighton dated from 
this adventure a great change in his conduct. He 
took to his books and attended to his duties, and 
soon made himself an accomplished officer. The 
captain was as good as his word, and the story of this 
adventure would never have come to light had not 
Harry voluntarily disclosed it. 

Iomit any mention of the quizzing that met the 
boat-load on their return to the ship; and I can 
truthfully say that I do not know what report Captain 
Leonard made to the colonel of the doings on shore. 
A colloquy between Harry and the skipper, however, 
was too good to be omitted. 

‘*Didn’t you teil me,” the former demanded, “ that 
you got a boatload of those oranges?” 

‘© Yes; and so I did!” > 

‘*Well—what on earth did you ever do with 
them?” 

**Threw them into the harbor, of course! But 
you know you didn’t ask me if they were good for 
anything !”? 

The master thrust his tongue into his cheek, and 
Harry walked aft, softly whistling. 


A tall Western girl, named Short, long loved a 
certain big Mr. Little; while Little, little thinking of 
Short, loved a liitle lass named Long. To makea 
long story short, Little proposed to Long; and Short 
longed to be even with Little’s short-comings. So 
Short, meeting Long, threatened to marry Little be- 
fore long, which caused Little, in a short time, to 
marry Long. Query—Did tall Short love big Little 
less because Little loved Long? 








A REMARKABLE PRISONER, 





In 1831 2 there lived in Monroe county, Miss., a 
planter named Wooley. He was a half-breed—at 
least there was a good deal of Cherokee Indian in 
He owned about two hundred slaves, and had 
all the worst habits of the old-time planter—drink- 
ing, gambling and horse-racing. These pursuits, al- 
ternated, formed his occupation, the plantation be- 
He had the sole vir- 
tuecf possessing an Indian veneration for the sa- 
He would not execute a note, 
for any purpose whatever, and held all men in su- 
preme contempt who violated their pledged word. 
He had no compunction in killing a man in what he 
deemed a just quarrel; but his word was his bond. 
This was his well-known character, and he could 
have got credit for thousands on his word easier than 
other men could have got hundreds. At the time 
we speak of, he had killed several persons in gam- 
dling quarrels, and was looked upon as &@ man not tu 


bim, 


ing managed by an overseer. 


credness of his word. 


be crossed except at the risk of life. 


One night while playing cards in Columbus aquar- 


rel arose about the game. His opp t was a know 





desperado, and he gave the lie to Wooley’s statement 


about the game. Bowies flashed out simultaneously 
—both were slightly wounded, when a lucky blow 


laid Wucley’s opponent dead upon the floor. Next 


morning Wooley was arrested—arrested because he 
did not care that it should be otherwise. Wooley 
had carried hie killing so far that the judge felt 
bound to commit him in order to avoid the imputa- 
tion of being affected either by fear of his despera- 
doism or wealth. Accordingly to jail went Wooley. 
The jailor was a weak man—weak in courage and 
weak to resist the influence of a douceur. After 
bearing his confinement a day or two Wooley sent 
for the jailor. ‘‘See here, Jim,” said he, “‘ you know 
me; you know I never break my word. Now, I 
want to go out and have a social game with the boys. 
You can jast leave me the key, and when it gets 
time I will come, lock myself in, and it will be all 
right.” 

This argument was enforced by material considera- 
tions; and night after night Wooley used to come 
out and enjoy his nocturnal! liberty. The court sit- 
ting soon, he got the case put off, and giving bail in 
the sum of $10,000 was released. 

At the next term of the court, Wooley was put 
upon trial; the jury returned a verdict of guilty, and 
the judge sentenced him to one yearin the peniten- 
tiary at Jackson. The papers were duly made out, 
and the sheriff proposed to start with him for Jack- 
son, but Wooley demurred. 

* You know, sheriff,” said he, “that the country 
is poor—can’t afford the trip—and so I'll just let ofy 
boy Cesar drive me down to Jackson, and save all 
the expense. Gut the papers?” 

The sheriff produced them, and, ere he was aware, 


“Wooley seized them and put them into his pocket. 


*‘All right,” said he; ‘‘I shall be off to-morrow 
morning.” 

The sheriff knew he had a desperate man to deal 
with, but when he reflected that Wooley never broke 
his word, and had, besides, over $100,000 worth of 
property he could not move, he made a virtue of 
necessity, and left things to take their turn. 

True to his word, Wooley left for Jackson, and in 
due time arrived. Putting up at the Mansion House 
he sallied out, vicited the gambling hells with which 
that town even thea abounded, and the next morn- 
ing drove up to the penitentiary. Entering the 
ward room he inquired: 

* Where shall I find the warden?” 

“Tam the man,” said Col. Dickinson. 

“Well, I’ve brought you a prisoner.” 

“ Where is he?” inquired the warden. 

‘*Here—I am the man,” and Wooley handed over 
the sheriff's mititimus. 

The warden was amazed. Had he a lunatic to 
deal with or had the man killed the sheriff and then 
come to the prison to defy him? He could not tell; 
but be determined quickly to keep the man since he 
offered himself. 

“ Now,” said Wooley, “ let’s go through this place 
and see how it looks,” and through they went. As 
they returned to the guard room, Wooley had talked 
so pleasantly that the warden felt reassured and said 


jocosely : 


“Now, Mr. Wooley, what branch of the business 
do you like best?”” 

“To tell you the truth, colonel,” said Wooley, “I 
never did a day’s work in my life, andI don’t think 
I'd like any of your cussed trades. I’ll tell you how 
we can fix it—I’ll clerk for you just for the name of 
the thing, and we’ll live jollily together till the year’s 
up.”* 

The warden saw he had acharacter to deal with, 
and concluding that a man who would go to prison of 
his own accord, would not ran away, he acquiesced. 
Wooley staid his year accordingly; nominal clerk or 
companion by day, and a gambler in Jackson by 
night. He kept the ward room supplied by Havan- 
as, and a sly nook in the office always contained the 
best of liquors. His year up he left unregretting 
but regretted, for at heart he was a good fellow and 
made the warden a jovial companion. 

Such was justice in Mississippi forty years ago, but 
such an incident as this could have hardly occurred 
elsewhere. 





It is a beautifal custom in some Oriental lands to 
leave untouche4 the fruits that are shaken from the 
trees by the wind, these being regarded as sacred to 
the poor and the stranger. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ASLEEP. 





BY MARGARET VERNE. 


She went to sleep in autumn 
As only flowers go, 

And over her the winter spread 
A coverlet of snow. 


No gleam of golden tresses, 
No light of tender eyes, 
No touch of loving fingers 
In answer to our cries, 


Just as the blossoms slumber 
Through chilly snow and rain, 

My darling sleeps in waiting 
For spring to come again. 


O cruel time, move swiftly, ‘ 
O golden lights, come soon! 

Bring from the south your breezes, 
Your birds with tender tune! 


Bring vines with bell-like flowers, 
Bring tulips bright as flame, 
Bring bees that fly a-cruning 
The music of her name,— 


Till, hearing, she awakens, 
And all the world grows light, 
My blossom back to life again 
Saved from the winter's blight! 


> 
+ > 





MATCH-MAKING. 


I. 

THREE very different breakfast-tables were linked 
together one morning by each receiving an invitation 
to the same country house. 

The first place belongs to Sir Stephen Dashwood, 
in virtue of his superior, though not very exalted, 
rank of baronet. 

He was alone with his mother, who held an open 
letter, and looking up from it said, “ Dear Stephen, 
you must go, to please me.’”” The last words said so 
pleadingly, in such a soft, sweet voice, that it seemed 
strange to hear him answer sternly, ‘No, mother; 
you know how little I care for that sort of thing. A 
gay party in such a house as the Dudley Harewoods’ 
is the last I should wish to join. I am really becom- 
ing an old man, and I mean to stay at home now.” 

“You are not forty yet.” 

“Thirty-nine. Quite old enough to be allowed to 
give up dissipation and take care of my mother.” 

** Give me one year more, Stephen, I cannot give 
up my hope of a pretty young mistress for the old 
Court. Don’t look so sad, dear; it is fifteen years 
since Annie died. Evenif she had been your wife 
you have mourned her too long. I cannot bear to 
see all the brightness of your life buried in her 
grave.” 

Sir Stephen walked to a window and looked out on 
his beautiful park for some minutes, but Lis eyes had 
an absent look, and all he saw was a white marble 
cross in a churchyard far away. 

He came back t» Lady Dashwood at last, and said 
in a low voice, “I will go to this place, as you wish 
itsomuch. As to marrying, I have often told you I 
would marry if I could care for any one; but no one 
has made my heart beat faster since—since—years 
ago. Dearest mother, why will you not be content to 
be the only woman I love?”’ 

“Content! Yes, for myself; but I should be so 
happy, Stephen, to leave this dear old place to your 
wife, and to go and wait in my own little home for 
the time for me to meet your dear father again. An 
old woman may wait to rejoin the husband she loved 
for thirty years; but, indeed, your case is different.” 

‘ My dear mother, I never thought of comparing it. 
I have promised. I will go to Birchleigh; but what 
on earth has that to do with my marrying?” 

“Why, in your letter, did you not see that the 
Ashleys are asked?” 

“We 1?” A 

“ T like Miss Ashleyso much. She is such a nice, 
sensible girl, Not less than twenty-six, so that she 
would not be too young. Good-looking, so well con- 
nected, on her father’s side, and an heiress! Not 
that you need marry for money, but there is a great 
deal you could do here with it.” 

“So she is the selected victim! I grant she is 
pleasant and handsome. However, there are two 
serious objections to your plan, my dear lady. I do 
not care for her, and I am sure she does not care for 
me.” 

**You must make yourself care for her. And then, 
my dear boy, do you suppose any woman could help 
caring for you?’? And the fond mother looked up 
with pride at her really very handsome son. 

He laughed good-humoredly. ‘ Young ladies are 
not so infatuated as you are; but I promised to go 
to this place, and also to try to like Miss Ashley; 
only my firm conviction is that I shall come back as 
heart-whole as I go.” And Sir Stephen sighed as he 
thought how very far he was trom being heart-whole. 
The old sorrow, nevertheless, had partly changed 
into asad memory, and his mother had, at last, made 
him almost believe that it was very irksome to her to 
take charge of his hospitable house, and also that, as 
the last of an ancient race, it was bis positive duty to 
marry. Caring for no one, he was now almost ready 
to propose to any one his mother wished, partly from 
a sad weariness of the subject. 

“When people think they are safe they are often in 
most danger,’’ answered Lady Dashwood. 





“And there’s dancing in the case,” too, groaned 
her son, as he took up his invitation again. ‘ What 
does Mrs. Harewood say? ‘Dear Mary’s birthday is 
on the 20th, and she has set her heart ona ball.’ Z 
certainly bless ‘dear Mary’ for the thought. Am I 
to dance at my age, mother?” 

“Yes, yes; you quite weary me with your age. I 
can’t bear the young men of the present day, and I 
am quite sure all sensible people agree with me.” 

Sir Stephen sighed. “Then I desert you on Mon- 
day week?” 

‘“* Yes, of course. And now [ must go and look after 
your tiresome household aftairs. Write at once and 
accept, before you have time to repent.” 

The second breakfast was that of the Asbhleys, al- 
ready mentioned. Mr. Ashley was a good specimen 
of an English country gentleman. His life had been 
marred, however, by one mistake—his wife. Youth 
and beauty had hidden her innnte vulgarity from 
him, while riches had made his father overlook her 
inequality of position. Mr. Ashley was a sensible 
man, so he made the best of it, and had now got ac- 
customed to his burden; while, for his sake partly, 
partly for her own real kindliness of disposition, his 
wife was always well received by his friends. As 
they now sat at their luxurious breakfast-table they 
looked as if they had always lived prosperous lives, 
with plenty round them. This was really the case; 
but the last tew years a great sorrow had gained on 
Mrs. Ashley. This was, that her daughter was un- 
married. Her only daughter, her eldest child, so 
handsome, 80 well educated, so popular, and an heir- 
ess (through her godmother, Mrs. Ashley’s sister), 
that she should be unmarried seemed dreadful! 
There was no reason for this, save that Caroline, 
with heart untouched, and very happy at home, saw 
no reason to accept any cf her} numerous suitors, 
Sundry hints had been given to Mrs. Ashley by Lady 
Dashwood of her willingness to consent to a marriage 
between the heiress and Sir Stephen, but Mrs. Ashley 
had never mentioned the subject to her daughter. 
However, this morning Mrs. Dudley Harewood, who 
was well aware how much her friend Lady Dashwood 
desired the match, had said in her letter of invitation 
that she expected Sir Stephen Dashwood would join 
their party, and consequently, as she had hoped, 
Mrs. Ashley was all eagerness to accept the invi- 
tation. 

“John,” she said—and Mr. Ashley looked up, 
rather annoyed by the interruption, for he was a 
man of one idea, and breakfast was now occupying 
his thoughts—“‘ John, there is nothing, I hope, to 
prevent our going to Dudley Harewood’s on the 
18th?” 

“I have meetings on Tuesday and Friday.” 

“O, you can manage to get back in time on Friday. 
and you must send an excuse for Tuesday.” : 

‘*What’s the good of going? We've just got 
home.” 

“They are going to have a dauce, and of course 
you will have some excellent shooting.” 

“T’m quite content with my own.” 

“O nonsense, my dear!”—this good-humoredly 
and coaxingly;—‘‘such a nice house to stay in. 
Carrie will like some dancing, and it isso good of 
Mrs. Harewood to ask Jack and Willie, too,” glanc- 
ing at two tall youths who made up the breakfast- 
party. 

“ Well, well, I suppose 1 must go, so you can write 
and accept. Come along, boys; I’m going to the 
farm.” 

Left alone with her daughter, Mrs. Ashley felt 
nervous. If Carrie was to marry Sir Stephen it was 
perhaps time to speak to heron the subject; and 
with much trepidation she gave her the letter, hop- 
ing for some remark that might serve to introduce 
the idea. 

Carrie, however, handed back the letter in silence, 
and Mrs. Ashley plunged into the subject. 

** Carrie, my dear, I hope Sir Stephen Dashwood 
will be there.” 

Carrie opened her large eyes a little wider, and 
raised her well-marked eyebrows. ‘Do you, 
mamma? I always think he is heavy.” 

“Ono; itis his way to be rather silent—so much 
better than the rattle of the young men of the pres- 
ent day.” 

A long pause followed, then: 

‘* Carrie, did you never think Sir Stephen admired 
you?” 

*‘Not more than most people.’? This was said so 
prettily that it did not sound pert; and she added, 
sadly, ‘‘Ah, mother! a fortune is a great beautifier.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, my dear. So much 
admired as you have always been! But I do wish 
you would marry; you are so difficult to please, 1 am 
afraid you will end by being an old maid.” 

Carrie flushed angrily; but she answered in her 
usual low voice, ‘‘ Pray do not speak as if that were 
any degradation. I am very happy as I am, and I do 
not intend to marry unless I am, what people call, 
‘in love.’ The world thinks men so fascinating it 
cannot believe a girl can have reached twenty-six 
without falling in love with some one of them. It 
makes me furious the way people talk! A girl who 
marries the first man who asks her is allowed to live 
in peace. A girl who does not wish to marry, who 
has refused a dozen offers, and might with a little 
trouble have refused another dozen, is worried till she 
is almost ready to marry the next person who asks 
her. Is the disgrace of old maidism in the mere fact 
of not being married, or in being supposed not to 
“have been asked? for in the latter case I might geta 
certificate.” 

Mrs. Ashley was rather bewildered, and answered, 
** Certainly, my dear, but it is not usual.” 





Caroline began to laugh, and Mrs. Ashley returned 
to the charge. 

“ Well, my dear, J like Sir Stephen very much, and 
80 does your papa; and 1 bave good reason to believe 
Sir Stephen is devotedly attached to you.” 

This romantic sentiment was uttered in all good 
faith. Lady Dashwood, in talking to Mrs. Ashley, 
had, perhaps, unintentionally, allowed her to imply 
@ great deal more than was really the case. 

Carrie flushed again, but not this time with anger. 
Sir nee pin was aman whose love a girl might be 
proud of, even though she could not return it. 

A pause followed. Then Mrs. Ashley said, as she 
rose to leave the room, ‘‘ E beg, Caroline, that you 
will not berude to Sir Stephen. 1 am sure you would 
easily learn to like him; and it would be such a com- 
fort to us to leave you, with your large fortune, safe 
with such a man.” 

“Which, me or the fortune?” was Miss Ashley’s 
answer to this appeal, adding, quickly, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, mamma; I do like him, only I don’t want to 
marry him, or any one else.” 

Mrs. Ashley was gone. 

“Odear me!” was Carrie’s muttered exclamation ; 
“who would be an heiress? I believe I must marry 
the man to put an end to the bother.” 

At eight o’clock that morning the sun had shone 
on a very different scene, our third breakfast-table. 

It was a very frugal meal,in a wretched little 
house in the dismal manufacturing town of M—. 

Mr. Barlow was a hard-working curate, and his 
wite, if possible, worked harder than he did. Still, as 
they sat at oppesite ends of their crowded table, there 
was an air of cheerful happiness round them, and 
the little room had a certain air cf refinement. 

Being a poor curate, I need hardly explain that 
the epithet “ crowded ”’ applies to children, the eldest 
a girl of seventeen, with golden-brown hair and large 
blue eyes; the youngest a baby on its mother’s 
knee. 

Mrs. Barlow, having supplied the children with 
food, and comparative quiet reigning, took up a letter, 
and said to her husband, “I want to consult you 
about Mrs. Dudley Harewood’s invitation.” 

It should be stated that father and mother would 
be too much occupied to talk after breakfast, and so, 
perforce, all affairs that could be were discussed with- 
out regard td children. 

‘Mrs. Dudley Harewood! Who is she?” 

“O William! You must remember. My dear old 
friend long ago, Mary Norton. You know I told you 
I was going to write to her, and ask her if she knew 
of any one Aimee could go to.” 

“O yes. I beg your pardon. I had so much to 
think of this morning. Perhaps you would read me 
what she says; my class is so early this morning.” 

Mre. Barlow read. 

“TIT am Gistressed you should think it needful to 
part with your daughter, but, happily, I think I 
know of the very thing for her. Mrs. Danvers, who 
is a great friend of mine, has two little girls, and is 
very anxious to have a young governess for them 
who knows French well. From your having been 
so much abroad this would suit your Aimee. Mrs. 
Danvers is a charming person, and I believe the girls 
are nice children. Would you allow your daughter 
to come and stay bere on the 18th? We havea dance 
for Mary’s birthday on the 20th, which I think she 
would erjoy, and I should be able to make friends 
with her before the end of the month, when I expect 
Mrs. Danvers to come to us, and she and Aimee could 
see how they like each other. Do let your child 
come, for the sake of old times. It would give me 
such pleasure to be trusted with her.”’ 

‘That is all about Aimee. What do you think of 
it?” 

“Certainly, she must go. You would like it, 
Aimee?” And Mr. Barlow turned to his pretty little 
daughter. 

“TI don’t know, papa. No, please, I would rather 
not.” And her large eyes filled with tears. 

“That is foolish, my child. We are obliged to send 
you into the world, and it would be neither wise nor 
right to lose this chance of securing yog a kind 
friend.” 

** But the ball?” interposed the mother. 

‘One dance need not turn her little head. I think 
it would be pleasant for her to have a little of what 
the world calls “pleasure” before she begins to 
work. And clothes?” groaned Mr. Barlow, in 
despair. 

“Never mind that, though, my dear, if you really 
think she ought to go; I’ll manage.” 

**T think she ought to go.” 

‘Then I will write to-day and accept for her.” 

Mr. Barlow went off to his work. Half a dozen 
children were sent out to walk, in the care of each 
other and one small nurse girl; two boys sat ina 
corner, out of the way, with a Latin grammar; and 
Mrs. Barlow and the two eldest girls proceeded to 
wash up the breakfast things. 

Talk went on over this occupation, Aimee tearful 
and in terror of it all; Susan, the next girl, eager 
and happy at the unusual excitement; Mrs. Bar- 
low, miserable at the lonzg-dreaded idea of sending 
her daughter away from home, thankful that there 
seemed such a goed beginning for her life, and com- 
pletely at a loss how to provide a ball dress. 

This immediate trouble outweighed the others for 
the moment. At last she said, with a sigh, ** We 

must get enough white muslin to make two high 
dresses, and they will be useful afterwards, if you go 
to Mrs. Danvers. It would be waste to get you a 
ball dress you would never wear again, and I am sure 
my Aimec is too sensible to mind not being as well- 
dreased as the other young ladies.” 


“O no,mamma. The whole thing frightens me; 
but not the ball more than anything else. I don’t 
think a governess ought to be fine.” 

‘© You will look very nice, my darling, whatever 
you wear. Mrs. Harewood will give you some flowers 
for your hair, I dare say. The journey is what dis- 
tresses me most. We cannot afford to send any one 
with you, and I cannot bear the idea of your going so 
far alone.” 

“© mother, mother! If I could only stay with 
you.” And Aimee dropped the saucer she was wip- 
ing and buried her face on her mother’s knee in an 
agony cof tears. Alas! only the prelude to many 
more, to be shed before the misery of leaving home 
for the firat time was over. 





Il. 


THE dreaded Monday came, and Aimee was look- 
ing out of the window of a railway carriage at the 
M—— station, choking back her tears, while her 
father stood below, giving a guard a hardly-s; ared 
half-crown and instructions to look after his daugh- 
ter. As usual, the guard was most civil, and locked 
the door, with many promises that, if possible, the 
lady should be all alone on the way. The train was 
just going to start; Mr. Barlow said good-by for the 
last time, and Aimee at last giving way, threw her- 
self down on a seat at the further end cf the carriage 
and burst into tears. Almost at the same moment a 
tall, handsome man ran acroes the platform, another 
guard looked hurriedly into Aimee’s carriage, 80 
hurriedly as not to see her in her dark corner, un- 
locked the door, saying, “‘ Empty compartment here, 
Sir Stephen.” And Sir Stephen Dashwood jumped in. 
The train immediately started, and, almost as imme- 
diately, Sir Stephen realized that as it did not stop 
for two hours, he would for precisely that length of 
tinie enjoy the exclusive society of a weeping woman, 
which prospect filled him with consternation. 

However, English people are not usually expected 
to speak to each other till they are introduced; so, 
though Sir Stephen was very tender-hearted, and 
every sob of poor Aimee’s affected him most disagree- 
ably, he settled himself as far as possible from her, 
and began to study the “ Times.” 

Aimee cried for some time. Her own sobs and the 
great noise at the station had prevented her noticing 
Sir Stephen’s entrance, and when, after some time 
had passed, she wiped away her tears and raised ber 
head, she gave a start and cry of surprise at see- 
ing him opposite her. Sir Stephen looked up, and 
for a moment they stared at each other without 
speaking, Sir Stephen really startled by such unex- 
pected beauty. Aimee possessed the rare gift of 
crying without disfiguring herself, and now, her eyes 
looking larger and brighter than usual, the tears 
still hanging on their lashes, Sir Stephen thoughtshe 
was the loveliest thing he had ever seen. He smiled 
at last, and said, ‘I am afraid I startled you.” Not 
to speak to anything so beautiful was impossible, and 
he was still more fascinated by the sweet, low voice 
in which Aimee answered, ‘“‘O no; it was only I did 
not know any one had got in.” 

“Are you going far?” continued Sir Stephen, 
anxious not to let the conversation drop. 

‘Rather. But please, if you don’t mind—I don’t 
want to be rude—mamma told me not to talk to 
strangers.” And Aimee crimsoned with confusion. 

“ Bat we ought not to be strangers,” persisted Sir 
Stephen, ‘for 1 think we both come from M-——.” 

" Yes.”’ 

“ Perhaps you have heard of Sir Stephen Dash- 
wood?” 

“OQ yes, I have often heard papa speak of him. 
He says he is so good,and gives somuch money in 
charity.” 

It was Sir Stephen’s turn to color a little, but he 
laughed, and said, ‘Iam glad to hear I have such a 
good character.” 

“I beg your pardon,” was all Aimee could stam- 
mer out, as his identity dawned upon her. 

‘** J hope now you will allow me to take care of you 
as far as we go together?” 

“Thank you,” was all that it occurred to Aimee.to 
say. 

“And now, may I ask your name?” 

** Barlow.” 

“Barlow! Is the Mr. Barlow who is curate at St. 
John’s your father?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then, Miss Barlow, indeed we ought not to be 
strangers. I assure you your father and I are great 
friends; we see each other so often at meetings at 
w—,” 

Aimee looked delighted, and Sir Stephen went on. 

“TI should like to know where you axe going, if it 
is not rude to ask?” 1 

“ To Birchleigh,” she answered. 

“The Dadley Harewoods’ place?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*How odd! Iam going there, too.” 

“OI am so glad,” exclaimed Aimee, “for I don’t 
know any one there.” 

“That's rather a doubtfal compliment to me.” 

“I beg your pardon.” And Aimee looked so mis- 
erable that Sir Stephen quickly answered : 

“I beg yoors. I know what you meant. But don’t 
you know Mrs. Harewood?” 

“I don’t; but she’s a very old friend of mamma's. 
But, I don’t know, I think I onght to tell you, as you 
are going to Birchleigh, that I am going to be a 
governess.” 

“I am very sorry to hear it,” Sir Stephen answered, 
from the bottom of his heart. 

“Why are you sorry?” exclaimed Aimee, her 
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whole face changing, brightening with animation, 
and her eyes shining with a strangely-beautiful 
light. “I think it such a thing to be thankful for, 
to be able to go and work for my dear father and 
mother!” And then, ashamed of having spoken so 
to a stranger, she looked down and half turne:l away, 
blushing and looking so lovely that Sir Stephen felt 
inclined to fall on his knees and then and there 
implore her to give him the right to protect ber from 
all trouble and sorrow for the future. This, however, 
was too much of a good thing, so he rushed to the 
other extreme, turned away from her, and took up 
the “Times” again, leaving Aimee wondering if she 
had said anything to annoy him. Her conscience felt 
clear, and she took out the book her father had given 
her toenliven the journey; and when Sir Stephen 
threw down his newspaper in disgust she was read- 


ing, or pretending to read, so intently that he had no | 


pretext for disturbing her till they stopped at X——, 


where they had to change carriages. Here Aimee 
was most grateful to him; he was so kind looking | 


after her and her small amount of luggage, and 
taking care of her as they crossed the wide expanse 
of rail on their way to the other train, where, asa 


matter of course, he got into the same carriage with | 


her. 


He found it impossible, though, to renew the con- ' 


versation. Aimee was afraid her mother would not 
approve of her having talked to a stranger, even 
though it was such a stranger as Sir Stephen Dash- 
wood, and she resolved to speak no more to him. 


Ill. 


Very, comparatively, stupid Sir Stephen f»und the 
rest of the journey, and was very glad to reach the 


Birchleigh Station, where a servant was waiting, ' 


who announced that Mrs. Harewood was waiting for 
Miss Barlow. ‘ 

She was driving herself in a low pony carriage, 
and greeted Aimee most cordially. ‘‘I drove over 
for you myself, because I thought it would be less 
formidable for you than arriving alone. Sir Stephen, 
you must try to find room in the dogcart. Charles 
expected you by the next train.”’ 

“1 found this train suited me better. I shall en- 
joy the walk to Birchleigh, thanks. What time, 
though, do you dine?” 

“ Eight; so you have plenty of time, unless you 
lose your way in the dark. Aw revoir!” And the 
spirited little ponies started briskly homewards. 

Aimee was at once fascinated by Mrs. Harewood. 
She looked so sunnily bright and young, that it 
seemed incredible she could be her mother’s con- 
temporary. ‘ 

“ Dear little thing!” she began, in her rich, sweet 
voice, as they drove off; ‘“‘ your mother tells me this 


is the first time you have left home alone. I hope | 


you willtry to be bappy with us. You know, long 
ago, your dear mother was my greatest friend.” 

Mrs, Harewood sighed, and then went on, “I never 
can persuade her to come and see me now.” 

“O, mamma never leaves home, even for a day!” 
exclaimed Aimee. ‘“ She is much too busy.” 

Mrs. Harewood mused on the different lives of 
herself and her friend; then, as the thought return- 
ed toher, she asked, ‘‘Do you know Sir Stephen 
Dash wood well?” 

“I never saw him till to-day. He knows papa.” 

“ He’sstiil rather young to chaperone young la- 
dies,” thought Mrs. Harewood; and wishing to get 
to the bottom of the mystery, it mystery there were, 
she continued: 

‘*Mrs. Barlow asked him to take care of you?” 

“No. He got into the same carriage at M——. He 
told me himself who he was.’’ 

Mrs. Harewood thought all might not be going 
well for Miss Ashley, but she did not like to com- 
mence her acquaintance with Aimee by a lecture on 
propriety of behaviour, and therefore devoted herself 
to amusing her guest by light talk on unimportant 
subjects. 

It seemed a long while before they reached Birch- 
leigh to Aimee, and she was very glad when Mrs. 
Harewood led her into the morning room, looking so 
bright and cheery after the twilight and drizzling 
rain outside. A young girl rose from a low easy- 
chair as they entered. 

“* Mary, darling, here is Miss Barlow. Aimee, I 
think we must call you, dear. Do give her some tea 
quickly. We are cold and wet. I suppose the 
Ashleys are not come?” 

“No, mamma, but they ought to be here now. 
Is Sir Stephen come?” 

** Yes, but he would walk. I hope he will enjoy 
this wet evening. How do you do, dear Mrs. Ash- 
ley?” 

Thereupon ensued great kissing and hand-shaking 
as the five Ashleys entered. Then the confusion 
subsided. Mary poured out tea for'the two ladies. Mr. 
Ashley talked county talk to Mrs. Harewood. Jack, 
who was bashful, sat with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and Willie, who was forward, stared at 
Aimee, who sat silently thinking of Sir Stephen out 
in the rain, and wishing he would arrive and pro- 
tect her. She heard a heavy tread at last, and ea- 
gerly looked towards the door, but it was only Mr. 
Harewood, who shook hands with her cordially, and 
seemed as pleasantly kind as his wife. 

Something was said about rooms, and Mrs. Ash- 
ley and her daughter rose. “ Come, Aimee,” said 
Mary; and to her great joy the door closed between 
her and Willie’s inquisitive eyes. 

The room assigned to her was close to Mary Hare- 
wood’s, who was most kind in sending her maid; 
and very lovely Aimee looked as she went down 


stairs in her simple white dress, and great trepida- 

, tion at the thought of “ dining down stairs ” 
Thirty people staying in the house, Mary said. The 
| eldest and much-brought-forward daughter of a very 
worldly mother, Mary was as calm and self-possessed 
as if she had been ‘‘out” fur years, and could not 
in the least understand Aimee’s fears, or her pitiful 
entreaties to be allowed to drink tea with the chil- 
dren. So, terribly frightened, she entered the huge 
drawing-room, bewildered to see so many people and 
hear e0 little noise. Severai gentlemen came for- 
ward to speak to Miss Harewood, and Aimee stood 
alone, feeling very wretched, but timidly raismg her 
, eyes now and then to look, in vain, for Sir Stephen. 
At length dinner was announced, and after a little 
| waiting Aimee was assigned to Jack Ashley, who, 
being quite as shy as herself, conducted her in solemn 
silence down the great staircase, across the great 
| hall, and into the great dining-room, where, still in 
solemn silence, they took their seats. 

Aimee had never seen such a sight before. The 
beautiful and rare iruit and flowers, the graceful 
ferns, the exquisite china and costly plate, formed a 
contrast to the meals at home. Ladies richly dressed 
and shining with jewels sat round the table, while, 
close to Aimee, was Mrs. Harewood, in pale green 
satin and white lace, diamonds flashing on her head 
and neck. Aimee felt as if she were in a dream. 
The scent of the flowers, the dazzling lights, the low 


, murmur of many voices, were all {mingled in con- 


fusion, and Aimee began to feel faint, when some 
one quietly took the empty chair at her right hand, 
and a low voice said, half-laughing, ‘‘ Good evening, 
Miss Barlow.” 

She looked round to see Sir Stephen’s handsome 
face; but before she had time to speak Mrs. Hare- 
wood interrupted, ‘‘Did you lose your way, Sir 
Stephen?” 

“ Of course,” he answered, in a resigned tone. “I 
ought to know my way by this time, but somehow in 
the dusk I missed a turn, and only got here half an 
, hour ago.” 

‘* How wet you must have been!’’ Aimee exclaim- 
ed, as Mrs. Harewood’s next neighbor claimed her 
attention, in a voice of immense pity, which made 
Sir Stephen smile. 

“That does not hurt much. I suppose you got 
here before it began?” 

“It was just beginning.” ‘i 

“a cold greeting! Well, how do you like Birch- 
leigh?” . 

“T am frightened.” 

** What of?” 

“Everything. I did so beg Miss Harewood to let 
me have tea in the nursery.” 

**Tam very glad she refused such an absurd re- 
' quest. But please do eat something;” for the idea 
cf eating had not occurred to Aimee.; 

‘* Here’s a bill of fare. There, I recommend that,” 
he continued, pointing to a long French name, which 
conveyed no idea to Aimee’s ignorant mind. How- 
ever, the dish warranted Sir Stephen’s encomium, 
and she felt better, and very grateful to him for his 
kind manner to her—so grateful, that at last she 
said, ‘‘ You are so kind to me! I should be so mis- 
erable just now if you were not here.” 

“ Rather strong,” thought Sir Stephen. ‘‘ What a 
dear little innocent child she is!’ continuing, aloud, 
“Tam very glad. You see I was quite right when I 
told you this morning we ought not to be strangers.” 

‘7 am afraid [ was very rude,” Aimee said, tim- 
idly, with a fascinating blush. ‘I never travelled 
alone betore, and I was so frightened.” 

‘You were not in the least rude. I am very glad 
we did make each other’s acquaintance before we 
arrived here, for now I feel quite an old friend.” 

*O yes!” said Aimee, venturing to raise her eyes 
timidly to his face. ‘‘I never can thank you enough 
for being so kind to me. When you sce papa again 
he will thank you properly.” 

“T am quite satisfied with your thanks for the 
present.” 

‘*T shall write to mamma to-morrow, and tell her 
how kind you have been. And you will take care of 
me, please, wont you, all the time you are here?” 

“ With aff my heart!” Sir Stephen answered with 
such fervor that she looked up surprised; while he 
wondered what there was about this timid child 
which had so bewitched him. 

“How is the election likely to go in your part of 
the world, Dashwood?” here asked an old gentle- 
man across the. table, an eager politician, who seized 
the first pause to make this inquiry; and Mrs. Hare- 
wood, who was very political, joined in the conversa- 
tion, and for some time animated talk went on 
amongst the people nearest their hostess. Aimee 
listened eagerly, feeling proud of ibe way all seemed 
to refer to Sir Stephen, and much struck by the easy 
way, yet not boastfally, in which he talked of men 
and measures. 

Much to her annoyance, Jack Ashley now took 
courage and made his first observation to her. It 
was the stock question, ‘‘Have you come far to- 
day?” followed up, on her answering, ‘‘ Yes, rath- 
er,”’ by the usual second question in country houses, 
“ Did you drive?” 

Aimeo’s answer, “I came from M——,” surprised 
him, and he thought of asking if she lived in that 
horrid place, but thought it might be rude. So he 
observed, “‘ Very pretty plant that is.”’ 

** Yes, very,” said Aimee, who felt more shy with 
this stupid boy than with Sir Stephen. She began 
to wonder why this was; then wished they would 
leave off talking politics, hoping he might in that 








Dinner seemed at last as if it never would end. Shbe 
might have enjoyed the novel scene, however, if 
Jack had not been sadly on her mind, as well as her 
terror of the fine ladies in the drawing-room after- 
wards. She looked towards Jack now and then, 
hoping he would speak and break their stupid 
silence, but in vain. At last Mrs. Harewood rose. 
Mary’s numerous young-lady friends crowded round 
her as soon as they were in the hal), but she smiled 
good-naturedly at Aimee, who had shrunk into a 
corner, and introduced her to one or two of them. 
‘* Mary, how can you stay in this cold!” exclaimed 
Miss Ashley, after a minute or two had passe'l; she 
looked so regally handsome in her rich evening dress 
that Aimee hardly recognized her. ‘‘ Miss Barlow, 
you are shivering,” she added, kindly, ‘‘come up 
stairs ;” and a general move was made. Miss Ashley 
continued to talk to Aimee. Mrs. Harewood had 
told her story, and Caroline felt very sorry for the 
little governess. Aimee was surprised to find herself 
very comfortable in mind as she talked to Ler new 
friend in the stately drawing-room. The gentlemen 
soon came up, and Aimee telt a severe pang when 
Sir Stephen, without even looking at her, went to 
Miss Ashley and began to talk to her. It was un- 
necessary pain. Sir Stephen only remained the 
short time his intimate acquaintance with the Ash- 
leys made almost imperative, and then moving away 
returned to her no more. “My wmatch-making 
mother is wrong, I suspect,” was Miss Ashley’s calm 
reflection. Aimee had been watching them intent- 
ly, with a vagne hope that Sir Stephen might turn 
to her next, but in vain. He passed on to Mra. 
Harewood, with the intention, however, of asking 
questions about Aimee, and went at once to his sub- 
ject by saying, “I want to know who your little 
protegee is?” 

‘“‘Miss Barlow? Her father is a curate at M—., 
Your town, though. Did you never meet him?” 

*“O yee, often; but I kncw nothing of his fami'y 
or antecedents.” 

‘It is asad story. Mrs. Barlow was old Mr. 
Howard’s only child. You must have met him at 
my father's. He was our next neighbor.” 

“Yes, I remember seeing Miss Howard once. Is 
she Miss Barlow’s mother!’ Sir Stephen’s joy at 
finding Aimee’s mother belonged to one of the best 
families in England was perhaps unreasonable. 

“She was a great friend of mine. In those days 
every one thought she would be an immense heiress. 
She was engaged to Mr, Barlow when they were 
both quite young. Mr. Howard liked him very 
much. He had no money, but was very clever, and 
Mr. Howard meant him to stand for the county as 
soon as he left college. In the meantime, however, 
he became what people call ‘ very good,’ and thought 
it his duty to become a clergyman.” 

“And Mr. Howard was furious, and refused his 
consent?” 

** Yes. Mrs. Barlow, very rightly, 7 think, would 
not break off her engagement, and eo they married, 
and Mr. Howard left everything to a distant 
cousin.” 

‘* Mr. Barlow looks as if life had gone hard with 
him.” 

‘* Indeed it bas. His health completely broke down, 
from overwork, a few years after their marriage, and 
my husband managed to get him the chaplaincy at 
S——. Wretched pay, but the Italian climate quite 
restored his health, and feeling quite well, he 
thought it his duty, two years ago, to take that 
curacy at M——.” 

** I should say bis health was giving way again.” 

‘Most likely. He is one of those geod but tire- 
s0me men who ought not.to marry. I have no pa- 
tience with a man in his position recklessly throwing 
away his life, with a wife and children depending 
on him.” 

*T am afraid we are hardly good enough ourselves 
to understand him,” Sir Stephen answered, gravely. 
‘*Miss Barlow told me she was going tu be a gover- 
ness,” he added. 

‘*Mrs. Barlow wrote to ask me if I knew of any- 
thing for her, so I asked her to come bere to meet 
Mrs. Danvers, and see if she would do for her little 
girls.” 

Do. Sir Stephen felt very angry that such a word 
should be applied to Aimee; and then he wondered 
why he should care, and the answer would come, 
that, odd and unsuitable though it might seem, this 
young girl had taken the place in his heart which 
he had thought was left empty forever. 

While he was coming to this conclusion, a round 
game was proposed, and he went to the youthfal end 
of the room. 

* You will play, Aimee?” asked Mary Harewood. 

**T don’t know how.” 

** Then I’ll teach you,” said Sir Stephen. 
bank together. 
Mary?” 

Very pleasant Aimee found that game, and though 
most of the party hated the very sight of the cards 
and counters, they bore their fate manfully, and the 
evening wore away with a fair show of mirth. 


“We'll 
Everlasting ‘Pipe,’ I suppose, 





Iv. 


AIMEE, Dext morning, after writing to her mother, 
went to Mary Harewood’s room, and found her not 
nearly ready for breakfast. ‘‘ Do go down,” she said. 
** Papa is always so fond of punctual people.” 

Aimee therefore went down in much fear, and 
made her way to the morning room, heartily wishing 


case speak to her; then wondering if she ought to herself out of it when she found it only contained Mr, 


tlemen. The former came forward at once, and said 
cordially, ‘“* lam delighted to see one punctual young 
lady.” But even that and Sir Stephen's kind greet- 
ing did not reassure ber much, and she stood blush- 
ing and looking lovely as she answered Mr. Hare- 
wood in mouvayllables, while Sir Stephon gazed at 
her with silent admiration. 

Only a few minutes parsed, though they seemed 
ages to Aimee, and then Mrs. Harewood entered, and 
the small party adjourned to break fast. 

One after another the rest came In—some looking 
injured, some sulky; and as they sat round the 
table making futile attempts at conversation they 
formed a proof, if proof were needed, of the supe- 
riority of the French mode of life. 

** Do make haste, Stephen,” Mr. Harewood said at 
last to Sir Stephen, who was dawdling over bis 
breakfast, and devoting most of bis time to moody 
meditation, having been foiled in his attempts to sit 
next Aimes. ‘Do make haste, we must start at 
eleven.” 

‘*I think 1 shall stay at home.” 

“Stay at home! Our crack shot! I beg your 
pardon, but, unless you have some good reason, 
shoot you must,” answered his host, in agony at the 
thought of the probable deficit in his bag that day. 

Good reason Sir Stephen had, but he was not able 
to give it, so he answered, carelessly, “‘ Of course I'll 
go, if you care about it.” And he saw acloud of sor- 
row pars over q little face opposite him, and thought 
how dear and innocent it was, without an idea of 
hiding any emotion. Sir Stephen was hopelessly in 
love! 

Very long the day seemed to Aimee. She sat in 
the morning room, looking at books, wondering 
where all the ladies were, and why the few whocame 
and went never spoke to her. There were no gen- 
tlemen at luncheon, save one or two elderly bores. 
Afterwards riding, driving, walking. Aimee walked, 
and though tie Birchleigh woods were famous for 
their beauty, found it dull work, for her two friends 
Mary Harewood and Miss Ashley were ridivg, and 
the people who walked did not trouble themselves to 
talk to her. Then they came in and had tea, after 
which, as after breakfast, the ladies vanished, and 
Aimee was left alone with two of the bores, which eo 
alarmed her that she fled to her room with a book 
and almost cried at the thought that now she should 
not see Sir Stephen till dinner-time. 

The long time of waiting till then was broken by 
Mrs. Harewood sending for her to her boudoir, and 
talking to her for some time very kindly. She went 
down tothe drawing-room in good time, but, though 
| Sir Stephen was there before her, he was talking to 
an old lady, and could not get away, much as be 
wished it. At dinner they were placed far apart, 
and with a thick bush between. Aimee mentally 
called it a horrid old thing, and once tried to look 
round it, but meeting Sir Stephen’s eyes endeavor- 
ing todo the same, she blushed violently, and did 
not repeat the attempt. A young man a little less 
stupid than Jack Ashley had taken her in, and they 
got on pretty well. 

After dinner, Sir Stephen meant to make up for 
lost time, but he was intercepted on his way, and 
then made to piay at whist. 

She cried that night, and wondered why in a 
country house gentlemen should be so caretully kept 
away from the ladies. It never occurred to her to 
wonder why she cared so much about Sir Stephen. 
He seemed her one friend in that great house, and 
she thought of nothing more. 

The next morning sbe was too shy to go down till 
Mary was ready, and then it was so late that mcst 
of the gentlemen were gone out shooting, and Sir 
Stephen had again been impressed. 

The day paesed much in the same way asthe day 
before, save that Aimee was much pleased and 
amused by being allowed t» help to arrange and or- 
nament the house for the evening’s dance. 

After tea Miss Ashley was summoned to her moth- 
er’s room. 

“Sit down, Caroline,’’ said Mrs. Ashley, as her 
daughter stood impatiently before her. 

**T really can’t stay, mamma. Mrs. Harewood 
wishes some of the flowers to be altered in the ball- 
room, and Mary asked me to help her.” 

“They must manage without you, my dear, fora 
little.” 

The tone was so serious that Caroline saw no help 
for it, and drew a comfortable armchair to the fire. 

** You are twenty-six, my dear.” 

‘¢O, I know that.” 

‘Hash, Caroline. I wish to speak seriously to you 
on a subject I know you dislike. But how can I 
avoid doing itywhen I see you deliberately throwing 
away such achance of happiness?” 

“I beg your pardon, mamma, if you mean Sir 
Stephen Dashwood. It’s the greatest nonsense I 
ever heard. He does not care for me in the least.” 

**He does. But he cannot show it while your man- 
ner to him is so e214.” 

** He’s desperately in love with Miss Barlow, so 
that settles the question.” 

“ Impossible! that sort of thing never happened 
out of a novel!” 

**I believe many poor governesses do delude them- 
selves with wild ideas of romantic heroes, but Miss 
Barlow is very different, She is going into the world 
bravely, without any nonsense in her head, and I 
think she will be rewarded at once by meeting a 
sensible man who can see and appreciate the beau- 
ty of her character.” 

Mrs. Ashley was not in the least touched by this 
outburst. 





speak to Jack, but could think of nothing to say. | Harewood, Sir Stephen, and three or four other gen- 


“I don’t believe it, she said. “Sir Stephen is far 
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too much of a man of the world to do anything so 
foolish.” 

“I don’t think it-foolish. But I really cannot stay 
any longer. I am sick of Sir Stephen’s name.” And 
Caroline made good her retreat at laet. 

Mrs. Ashley, in wild despair, hurried to Mr:. 
Harewood’s boudoir. 

“O my dear Mrs. Harewood, such dreadful news! 
Carvline tells me Sir Stephen is in love with Miss 
Barlow.” 

“ What nonsense!” Mrs. Harewood answered, 
adding, rather sharply, ‘“‘ How came she to say avy- 
thing on such a subject?’’ 

‘““Why her manner to him is so cold, I thought it 
better to speak to her before to-night, and then she 
said that.” 

“The idea is absurd. He has far too much sense 
even to have thougbt of anything so ridiculous.” 

Mrs. Harewood spoke severely, and looked so 
haughty and unsympathetic that Mrs. Asbley left 
the room in despair, feeling rather ashamed, and not 
in the least convinced. 

Down stairs, Mary, Caroline, Aimee, and one or 
two favored young ladies were superintending, and, 
iadeed, working bard themselves, in the rearrange- 
ment of the flowers Mrs. Harewood had desired. 
Very lovely the room looked when it was all done, 

and then Caroline, prompted by some kindly im- 
pulse, turned to Aimee and asked, ‘‘ What are you 
going to wear to-night?” 

“My clean white muslin. I have nothing else,” 
Aimee answered ; adding, timidly, ‘‘ Do you think— 
is it very dreadful to wear a high dress?” 

Caroline laughed good-naturedly. 

**No, indeed; you will only look as if you were not 
out.” 

“And, please—you are so kind—do you think 1 
might have some flowers for my hair? I was afraid 
to ask Miss Harewood.”’ 

“Certainly. I’ll manage that, and bring them to 
your room, and put them in for you, if you like.” 

Aimee’s thanks were fervent. 

She did not speak to Sir Stephen either before or 
during dinner; but the moment she entered the ball- 
room he came up to her. 

She really looked very beautiful. The simple white 


.| dress suited her quiet style of beauty,and her hair 


did credit to Miss Ashley, who had felt a little sad, 
and very much amused, as she wréathed those white 
roses for her unsuspecting rival. 

Aimee had seated herself on a sofa by her side now, 
and Mrs. Ashley, who was clcse to her daughter, saw 
with horror that Sir Stephen drew a chair behind 
the sofa, and half turning his back on Caroline, be- 
gan to talk to Aimee, and in such a low voice that 
she cuuld not hear what he said, which was a great 
aggravation. 

The first thing he did was to give Aimee a card, 
saying, ‘“‘I am so ‘glad Mary insisted on having 
cards, to be quite like a ‘real ball.’ Now, may I put 
my name down?” 

He held out his hand and took it as he spoke, and 
when he restored it, Aimee was surprised to see how 
often he had written his name. 

** You do not think it too many, I hope?” he asked, 
as he saw her expression. 

“TI did not know if it was right. This is my first 
ball, you know. Is it right?” she asked, suddenly, 
looking him full in the face. 

* Quite,’’- he answered, adding to himself, ‘‘ I will 
make it so.” 

‘* How little we have seen of each other the last 
few days!” he continued, after looking round and 
seeing Miss Ashley was talking to some one. “ I’m 
afraid I have not been of much use to you.” 

“I think it is very stupid of gentlemen to shoot all 
day,” Aimee answered, candidly. 

“Not always. But I did think it a horrid bore to- 
day and yesterday,” he said, in a marked tone that 
Aimee was too ignorant to appreciate. 

* To-morrow, I believe, the ladies are coming out 
to lunch with us, so that will be a degree better. 
And, alas! it is my last day, for I find I must go 
home on Friday.” 

This was quite true, but he mentioned it now to 
see how Aimee would take it. 

Tears dimmed her eyes for a moment, but she said, 
bravely, ‘“‘I am so sorry; I shall mise you so much.” 

“ Don’t let’s think cf it now. To-night, happily, I 

need not play at whist, so I mean toerjoy myself. 
Will you come? They are going to begin the first 
dance.” 
- That night was strange bliss to Aimee. She danced 
beautifully; and Sir Stephen, who had done the same 
in his early youth, found he bad not forgotten the 
art. 


Dance followed dance, Sir Stephen cast all scruples 
to the wind, and Aimee, childishly trastfal in him, 
made no remonstrance. 

Ofcourse, they were remarked. Mrs. Ashley, be- 
fore much time had passed, came eagerly to Mrs. 

Harewood. ‘It isjustasItold you! He has danced 
three times with her already!” 

“Who is ‘he’?” asked Mrs. Harewood, rather 
provokingly. 

“Sir Stephen Dashwood, of course.” 

“O! And ‘she’ ?” 

“ Why, of course, Miss Barlow.” 

“Three times already! that is rather strong ” 
And with a laugh she turned to some one else. 

However, she kept her eyé on them, and was re- 
lieved to see Sir Stephen dancing with Miss Ashley. 
That did not last long, and she saw him dancing again 
and again with Aimee. Then at last they went to 
supper together, and Mrs. Harewood thought it was 
quite time to put a stop to it. As soon as Aimee re- 














turned to her neighborhood, she went to ber, and 
said, ‘‘Aimee, my dear, you must not dance any 
more with Sir Stephen Dashwood. You need not 
blush so much; I dare say you did not know it was 
wrong to make yourself so conspicuous.” 

‘* But,” faltered Aimee, “1 am engaged to him for 
several more dances.”’ 

‘* You must make some excuse. You cannot dance 
with him any more. Don’t look so wretched, poor 
child ; of course you knew no better, and 1 shall speak 
to him to-morrow.” 

This promise did not console Aimee in the least, 
and she stood, naturally wishing that the floor would 
open and swallow her and her confusion. She could 
not fly to take refuge in her room, forin the door- 
way she saw Sir Stephen, and she dare not pass 
him. Soshe stayed where sbe was, trying hard not 
to cry, and shrinking as much as she could behind a 
stand of flowere. She heard a glorious valse begin, 
and her heart beat fast as she wondered whether he 
would find her, and what he would say. Mrs. Hare- 
wood must be right, but how could Sir Stephen be 
wrong? While pondering over this dilemma, she 
heard his well-known voice. 

“T have found you at last! Our valse is half over. 
Why, what’s the matter?” 

For a moment Aimee could not speak; then she 
gasped out, ‘‘ Mrs. Harewood said I was not to dance 
with ycuany more. She said it was wrong. I am 
very sorry.” 

‘Aimee, my darling! Wrong! I was wrong to 
expose you to this! I ought to have spoken sooner. 
Don’t you know how I love you? Don’t you know 
that my one wish is that you should be my wife?” 

At tbis moment, Sir Stephen was nearly knocked 
down by a couple of very energetic dancers; and 
while he was receiving abject apologies, Mrs. Hare- 
wood, who had seen him find Aimee, came up, and 
in a sweet, but decided voice begged he would dance 
with a certain hideous young lady of high rank, who 
had been much neglected during the evening. 

Sir Stephen could but comply, and Aimee, seizing 
her opportunity, made her way down tbe room, see- 
ing no one, hearing no one, and then flying, as if for 
her life, up the staircase and through the passages to 
her room, when she locked the door and threw her- 
self on the sofa, crying bitterly. 

What could it mean? Did Sir Stephen mean that 
he wished to marry her? She wiped away her tears, 
and tried to think seriously. She liked him very 
much, certainly very much, but he was so old, and 
she had never thought of the possibility of such a 
thing; indeed, pcor child, ste had never thought of 
marrying any one, save in a vague childish way, and 
the last year or two she had resolutely looked for- 
ward to a long life of governessing. It might be 
possible he weant nothing, after all, she thought at 
last. She would write and tell her mother. And 
soothed by this thought she fell asleep. She was 
roused by the great noise made by the rest of the 
world in coming up stairs,and wisely went to bed 
withont tormenting herse]f by more — over her 
difficulties. 

The next morning the sun was shining brightly 
when she woke, and Mary Harewood stood by her 
side in the freshest of morning dresses. Aimee 
sprang up in alarm, asking what time it was. 

“Eleven. I was down in time this morning. I 
can always get up after a darce.” 

‘¢ What shall I do?” Aimee asked, in terror, for at 
home it was a crime of the first magnitude to be late 
for bréakfast. 

“Du? why getup. Lots of people are not down 
yet. Only make haste if you want to lunch with the 
gentlemen. They are gone ages ago, and we are to 
start at half past twelve.” 





Vv. 


Mrs. HAREWOOD had kept her word as to speak- 
ing to Sir Stephen. As she was going up stairs that 
night she met him, and said, “I want to speak to 
you. I know you keep early hours, so you can come 
to my boudoir before breakfast?” 

‘*Certainly. I should like to speak to you at once, 
but I suppose it would be too much to ask?” 

**T am afraid I must ask you to wait a few hours. 
I am only sorry the time is so short,”” Mrs. Harewood 
said, laughing. “I really cannot keep awake any 
longer, 80 au revoir,’’ and she passed on. 

Sir Stephen went to his room rather unhappy. He 
was not so conceited as most men, who think they 
have only to ask and have, and he really feared very 
much that unworldly little Aimee might refuse him. 
So next morning found him in the boudoir, very 
doubtfal and miserable, and apgry with himself for 
the position he found himself in. 

Mrs, Harewood did not keep him waiting long, 
and rushed into her subject at once, saying, in the 
way she was 80 fond of, haif-jest, half-earnest, ‘I 
am very angry with you for the disgraceful way you 
flirted with Miss Barlow last night.” 

“AndIam very angry with you for speaking to her 
on the subject,’’ Sir Stephen answered, in the same 
tone. 

‘“* What! She told you! However, it is all the 
same. Really, Sir Stephen, it is very wrong of you. 
Ido not much mind people flirting with girls who 
know what it’s worth, but it is not fair on poor little 
Aimee, and I wast beg you will behave aay 
to her in future.’ 

“I hope to do so,” he answered, with a smile, and 
then asigh. 

Mrs. Harewood looked perplexed. ‘‘I don’t know 
what you mean. There is no need for you to speak 
to her at all. Indeed if you were not going away to- 


morrow, I think I should send her to the nursery 
with the children.” 

* T hope to stay a little longer, if you will ali let 
me.” 

“Tshall be most happy, only you must promise 
not to flirt with Aimee.” 

“I promise that solemnly. Dear Mrs. Harewood, 
I can quite believe I behaved disgracefully. I did 
not know what I was doing. You will understand 
when I tell you, I asked Miss Barlow last night to be 
my wife, but I have not been answered yet.” 

Mrs. Harewood sprang from her chair in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Aimee!” was all she could say. 

** Yes.” 

** But you don’t know her!” 

“Tt does not take long to know some people. The 
look in her eyes is almost enough. And to see that 
little darling meaning to go out into the world so 
bravely!’? He stopped abruptly, and then went on, 
“Twill spare you a rhapsody. My mind is quite 
made up. If she refuses me, which I honestly think 
very likely, I shall of course go away to-morrow, 
and the subject need never be mentioned again; 
unless there is any gossip about her. Will she come 
out to luncheon to-day?” 

* T should think so as Mary is going.” 
~** Then I sball try to speak to her then. I need not 
keep you any longer.” 

‘*No, stop, please. It would be charming for 
Aimee, but have you thought enough about yourself, 
Lady Dashwood—” 

** Is only too anxious to see me n a ried to any one, 
and there is no ove I need consider but her. I know 
Iam too old for Aimee, but if she will have me, I 
shall try to prevent her ever finding it out.” 

‘Tt is ridiculous! She is only seventeen.”’ 

** We could wait for a year or two, if she will have 
me, as [ said before.” 

‘She would be mad to refuse you! Why they 
have hardly anything to live on!” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Harewood,” answered Sir 
Stephen, with a slightly scornful accent, * you look 
at the subject from a worldly point of view; | am 
sure Miss Barlow would allow nothing of that sort to 
weigh with her.” 

Mrs. Harewood only looked incredulous. 

‘I beg you will not mention the subject to her, or 
any one, till I have her answer.” 

“Certainly not. She is a dear little thing, only 
you must pardon me for not thinking her quite good 
enough for you.” And so they went to breakfast 
very good friends. 

Sir Stephen of course looked in vain for Aimee that 
morning, and if she could have had her own way 
he would not have seen her at luncheon. She felt 
so shy that she begged to de left at home, but Mrs. 
Harewood told her to go so peremptorily that she 
dared not refuse. 

She spent the long drive in perplexing thought, 
and naturally enough could come to no conclusion, 
only she was inclined to think somehow it must be 
nonsense. 

She could not help blushing as Sir Stephen came 
forward to help ber out of the wagonette, and sprang 
out so quickly to avoid him, that she nearly fell. 
Her one idea now was to keep out of his way, and 
by joining Miss Ashley in the walk through the 
woods quite succeeded fur the moment. 

At luncheon he almost managed to sit next her, 
but she was too quick and moved away, and he did 
not like to follow her. 

Afterwards the ladies were to walk a little way to 
see some of the shooting, and a discussion arose. 
Mrs. Ashley and one or two other ladies were afraid 
ofthe fatigue, aud it was propoeed they should re- 
turn home at once. ' 

Sir Stephen, in alarm, walked across to Aimee. 
**You are coming with us?” 

“Thank you. I think I would rather go home.” 

** Please come.” He spoke as persuasively as he 
dared, for they were surrounded by people, and he 
was afraid of exciting remark. 

‘Thank you very much, but indeed [ would rath- 
er go home!” Poor child, she did not know it was 
her deep love for him that made her long to fly from 
him, nor could she guess how he would understand 
her. His tone changed. 

“Pray go, if you prefer it,” he answered, very 
gravely; ‘‘let me take your cloak.” And with a 
stern, set face, he followed her to the carriage in 
silence. 

Aimee felt very miserable, and could hardly an- 
swer the old ladies’ well-meaning attempts at con- 
versation. Arrived at Birchleigh she went to her 
room and spent her time in tears, and trying to 
finish her letter to her mother. 

Sir Stephen was very surly all the afternoon, shot 
atrociously, and felt savage at being waylaid by Mrs. 
Harewood, as he passed her boudoir. 

“*T want to speak to you.” 

‘‘ There is nothing to speak about,” he answered, 
shortly, and, it must be confessed, rudely. 

Do you mean sbe has refused you?” 

“As good as that; she{ would not let me speak to 
her.” 

Mrs. Harewood laughed. ‘How foolish you men 
are! I saw her avoiding you. If she had wished to 
refuse you she would have made an opportunity and 
got itover. It’s quite true, I believe, that men can- 
not understand the shyness of true love. If a girl is 
really and properly in love [ think she would do 
anything rather than show it.” 

** But I spoke to her last night.” 

“She may think it too good to be true! Now if 
you will be rational and wait here, I will send for 





her, and I know it will be all right.’’ 





Sir Stephen hesitated. You will not prepare 
her.” 

“No, you tiresome man! I shall say I want her 
to come bere.” 

“Very well. But if she refuses me I shall be very 
angry with you, for lam quite resigned to my fate.” 

‘So it seems,’’ Mrs. Harewood answered, satiri- 
cally. “ Now sit down and be patient for a few 
minutes, and I will send for her.” 

Aimee was distressed at the prospect of having to 
face Mrs. Harewood so soon, but sbe could not re- 
fuse, and with a beating heart she knocked at the 
boudoir door. No one answered, and she went in. 
The room was almost dark after the brilliantly- 
lightly hall. The one lamp was shaded, and only 
cast a pink radiance over Mrs. Harewood’s writing- 
table, while the flrelight failed to reach the face of a 
man sitting at the other side of the room. 

She thought it was Mr. Harewood, and walked to 
the fire, expecting him to speak to ber, but started 
back as Sir Stephen Dashwood got up, only saying, 
‘“‘Aimee,” in rather a husky voice. 

Her impulse was to run away, but she found she 
could not move. They stood silent together for a 
moment, then he began in a low voice: 

“Your manner to me to-day has made me very 
unhappy. Perhaps you did not understand me last 
night?” He paused, but she did not speak, and he 
added, very quietly, ‘‘ Will you be my wife?”’ 

Still no answer. 

“Aimee, speak tome. If youdo not care for me, 
in pity say so.” 

Only silence. 

“Aimee, what does this mean?” He came closer 
as he spoke, and took her passive hand in his. 

That seemed to give her power to speak, and her 
words came in a confused torrent. 

“I don’t know—l’ve been thinking—I like yon 
very much—but I am not good enoughb—and 1 don’t 
know what mamma would say.” 

Somehow this vague answer seemed to satisfy Sir 
Stephen, and Aimee fvund herself cut short in a 
way which confused her more than ever. 

* Indeed—indeed I am not good enough, I am 80 
young and foolish,” she said, as soon as he paused in 
his expressions of happiness. 

* We will write and ask Mrs. Barlow’s opinion,” he 
answered, smiling; ‘‘I think she will not be hard- 
hearted. You realy do care, my darling, for a stupid 
old man like me?” 

“QO yes. Why do you ask? You know it,” Aimee 
answered, almecst inaudibly. 

“May [ come iu? it is long past dressing-time,” 
said Mre. Harewood, entering the room. 

‘* Please,” Sir Stephen answered, in a much more 
cheerful tone than when be had last spoken to her. 
“IT wanted to see you, to say, that if you will allow 
me to stay here, I shall let my affairs at home take 
care cf themselves to-morrow.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Barlow were delighted that their 
daughter should marry such an excellently good 
man; which really did seem to them more important 
than his houses and lands, or even the country liv- 
ing, which Mr. Barlow’s failing health made him 
thankfully accept. 

As to Sir Stephen and Aimee, I think we have 
seen enough of them, in these few days, to prophesy 
with safety, that like people in fairy tales, they will 
live happily ever afterwards. 


» 





DEATH WEB OF YOUNG FISH. 

The Pisciculturist, Seth Green, is known through- 
out the land for his energy and perreverance in in- 
quiring into and ascertaining the cause of anything 
that may be new in his !}ttle world of interest of 
nature. For many years Mr. Green has been at a 
loes to account for the enormous destruction of very 
small trout, but he has now ascertained the cause. 
He says in regard to the matter, “There is a small 
worm which is a favorite food of trout and many 
other kinds of fisb. This worm is one of the great- 
est enemies which the young fry have. It spins a 
web in the water to catch young fish, just as a spider 
does on land to catch flies. I have seen them make 
the web and take the fish. The web is as perfect as 
that of the spider, and as much mechanical ingenuity 
is displayed in its construction. It is made as quick- 
ly and in the same way as aspider’s, by fastening 
the threads at different points, and going back and 
forth until the web is finished. The threads are not 
strong enough to hold the young trout after the um- 
bilical sac is absorbed, but the web will stick to the 
fius and get around the head and gills, and soon kills 
the fish. I have often seen it on the young trout, 
and it has been a great mystery and caused me many 
hours, days and weeks of wonder to find out what 
was wound around the heads and fins of my young 
trout and killed them. I did not find out until late- 
ly, while watching recently hatched whitefish. 
These are much smaller than the trout when they 
begin to swim, and they are caught and heid by the 
web. I found ten small whitetish caught in one web 
in one night. The web was spun in a little whitefish 
preserve, into which I had put one hundred young 
fish. The threads spun by this worm seem to be 
much finer than the common spider’s web, and they 
are not visible in the water until the sediment col- 
lects upon them. They can then be seen very plain- 
ly. These webs cannot be spun where there is much 
current, and can be easily seen in still water by a 
close observer.” 


An independent man can see nothing to venerate 
or respect in a title when it is but the nickname of a 
fool. 
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THIS AND THAT. 


‘Wine-making promises to be a great branch of 
commerce by-and-by in this country, The southerly 
and westerly sections of the land are awaking to the 
importance of it, and California, on the Pacific shore, 
is making millions of gallons for supplying the grow- 
ing demand for it. Imported wines have become no- 
toriously impure, and much that is sold for imported 
wines should rather bear the brand of New York. 
There is, therefore, a growing demand for an article 
that, at least as yet, is pure, and devoid of anything 
of a deleterious character. In New England, the 
cultivation of wine may also be made an object of 
profit; not exclusively from the grape, though our 
wild grapes make excellent wine, as proved by Page, 
but of the numerous berries that prevail so lavishly, 
and the currant and pie-piant, that can be raised 
everywhere, from which wine can 80 easily be made. 
Some good treatise on the manufacture of wine ix 
needed just now, to instruct people in the art of 
making it, and some proofs of its possibilities, to in- 
duce farmers to change the monotony of their usual 
culture, and introduce an element like this, that 
shall become an independent source «f revenue to 
them, interfering not a bit with their crops, but 
yielding richly to repay the care bestowed upon it. 
We tasted, but a day or two since, several specimens 
of native wines, including that from the pie-plant, 
the latter being submitted for a guess as to its origin, 
aud it afforded a most satisfactory proof of the pro- 
ficiency to which this manufacture had been brought. 
The pie-plant wine, in particular, was admirable both 
for flavor and body, and would have puzzied a pretty 
nice connoisseur to tell the difference betwixt it and 
light sherry. The making of these wines would be 
the grandest thing in the world for the promotion 
and preservation of true temperance, that means 
moderation. With these wines in plenty, men would 
not bathe their souls in the fiery fumes of alcohol, 
and those who induige in them would be spared the 
ruin that attends those who drink to excess the in- 
toxicating and poisonous fiunids of to-day. In these 
harmless fluids, including cider, is a mora) security, 
the use of which does no harm, and with which peo- 
pie would be satisfied, nor wish for more fiery stim- 
ulants. Ohio leads as a grape-growing State, having 
some 40,000 square miles of area under cultivation, 
the Catawba being the principal kind cultivated, and 
the wine from these is delicious. The Concord, like- 
wise, produces an excellent wine, which will become 
a standard. 

It is strange that philosophers have never explained 
the mystery of the divining rod. Though believed in 
from time immemorial, it stands to-day as undefined 
by them as the spirit-rappinge, that they have long 
ago given up as inexplicabie, or by their silence given 
reason for believing that they regard them so. The 
witch-haze! is the wood chosen by the Cornish miner 
to test the presence of metals; but the same practice, 
with a different wood—beech or birch—is observed 
west of the Mississippi, in searching for water. The 
same has been tried here, and we have heard stories 
of remarkable success in locating springs. Many 
very wise people laugh at it ail as folly; but it has 
been too long believed by equally wise people to be 
laughed down. The mode for making a rod of either 
beech or birch ie as follows: Takea branch about half 
an inch thick, and forked on the upper end, the forks 
being as nearly as may be of equal thickness. Cut 
the main stem across in a slanting direction, from 
three to six inches below the fork, and trim off the 
ends cf the branches of the fork so that they will be 
about one foot or eighteen imches long. Catch the 
end of one branch in each hand, and draw out the 
two branches into a straight line at right angles to 





the main stem, as nearly as may be, without break- 
ing the tork, and so that the main stem stands out 


judicious teachers or parents. Another volume of 
the same description is promised by Mr. Fette, and 


straight, borizontally, from the person holding it. | we trust this may have a large sale. 


| Thos, grasping it tightly, say @ foot above the level THE TONE MASTERS. 
| of a brook, raise it to the level of the breast and re- 

It will be observed 
that the main stem, which at first stood out horizon- | 


peat the operation a few times. 


tally, has turned toa perpendicular direction towards 
the water, with such force that on loosing the ends 


they will be found to twiet through the arc described | 


by the main stem in passing from a horizontal to a 
perpendicular position, proving that some extraneous 
force has acted in twisting round the twig. This is 
supposed to be some extraordinary attraction of the 
water on the twig. It is more sensitive in some 
hands than others, and the phenomenon is well 
worth trying by summer tourists among the 
mountains. 





We see in papers from the West complaints made 
at the wanton destruction of wood in the vast forests 
of Colorado and Nevada. Fires are purposely set, 
and immense tracts are thereby denuded of their 
wood. This evil has been contended against for 
some time, the authorities at last threatening death 
to all who caused such destruction, posting the 
threat on the trees, but immediately the fires would 
break out anew, as the roughs were rather anxious 
to see if the threat would be carried out. The ap- 
pearance of the country, therefore, is described as 
indicating a not very promising condition of the for- 
eats for the tuture. But business is tending to the 
destruction of our own luxurious forests in New 
England, and but a few years will bave passed away 
before they will have altogether disappeared or have 
been reduced to a mere nominal existence. We were 
a short time since in the vicinity of Mount Agamen- 
ticus, and saw the depredations there making upon 
the primeval forest. The timber upon hundreds of 
acres had disappeared, and in sore instances, as far 
as tne eye could reach, not a tree was left. Men and 
teams were busy in ‘“logging”—getting the logs 
down to the sawmili—and soon it may be that even 
the bold sides of the mountain may be divested of 
their covering. It would be so if the mountain were 
nearer the water, and this is its only security; and 
the time may come when even this will be of no 
avail, when railways, tramways and mountain shoots 
will answer the purpese of streams in bringing tim- 
ber to market. This would not be so bad if cultiva- 
tion should follow the removal of the trees; but land 
can be had so much better and cheaper that invest- 
ment does not venture here, and the land will remain 
unimproved. How much good a State might do its 
humbiest citizens by granting them these lands, that 
industry could redeem, and thus retain those who 
leave their homes to swell the wealth cf other States. 
It would foster an agricultural spirit, so much needed, 
and save thousands who rush abroad to make a home 
in distant localities, and die no better off than they 
might have been to remain. However, as there is no 
chance of such a prudential event bappening, we 
urge it no further. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HepcGEpD In. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author 
of “The Gates Ajar.” Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. 


its predecessor, “‘ The Gates Ajar,” will commend 
this work to the attention of every one, but it will be 
judged on its own merits. These are many, the book 
illustrating the highest law of Christian duty, where 
the sinnmg and the unfortunate are hedged in 
against contingent evils, through application of the 
principle contained in the saying of the Master, that 
as ye have done unto the least of these ye have done 
it unto me. This acted upon, a soul is saved, and a 
return, commereurate with the reward promised the 
faithful, received. In contrast with this faithfulness 
is the conduct of one described, who, with more 
pretentious piety, and who is foremost in doing much 
external good, neglects the deep cal] to benevolence, 
when the waif is at her door, and rejects the crown. 
It is fully up to the measure of “The Gates Ajar” 
as a literary production, while as a Christian lesson 

it more than compares with that work. 
BRAKE UP; OR, THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. By 
Abroad,” 


Oliver Optic, author of “ Young America 
etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the fifth of the “ Lake Shore Series,’’ and 
isa very excclient story, fully up to the Optic stand- 
ard, and interesting and safe for the boys’ library. 
Although each volume of the series presents the same 
characters, the stories are, nevertheless, indepen- 
dent. The railroad pbrase, ‘‘ Brake up,” the title of 
the present volume, is not used in its technica! sense, 
but figuratively indicates how the wrong-doer should 
proceed when he becomes conscious of bis error. The 
mora! infiuence of Oiiver Optic is excellent. 


DIALOGUES FROM DicKENS. For School and Home 
Amusement. Arrange! by W. Elict Fette, A. M. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This volume contains forty-five dialogues, varying 
in length and in the number of characters, al! of 
which are within the ability of schoo! children to 
pertorm, whilst their faithful representation will 
give ample opportunity for the display of dramatic 
talent in adults, who may wish to make them part of 
an evening's entertainment. The conceit of thus 
adapting these scenes from Dickens is a very happy 
one, and meets a want of “something new and 


funny” for exhibitions that it has been found hard | 


tosupply. The funny preponderates, an:! the little 


A Musica! Series for Young 
People. By the author of “The .” etc. 
lliustrated. Mcafart and Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 

| Mr. Eben Tourjee introduces this work, by Jane 
Kingsford, with a little preface, stating that the 
series, of which this forms the first volume, “ hae 
| been prepared to supply a vacant piace in juvenile 
literature, namely: the musical.” The work is 
prompted by Mr. Tourjee, ‘‘in pursuance of a life- 
long desire to popularize music, and to sow broad- 
cast the seeds of a universa) musical sentiment,” and 
the result is worthy of the inspiration, presenting 
the lives of two illustrious men in a most endearing 
and familiar way, showing their trials and their tri- 
umphe in the cause to which they gave themeelves, 
and exciting interest in music through the demon- 
strations of their genius, 


THE QUESTION OF THE Hour: The Bible and the 
Schoo! Fund. By Rufus W. lark, D.D. Boston 
Lee & Shepard. 


This tract is one of the series for the times begun 

a@ year ago, and opposes the growth of Catholicism, 

seeing in the propcsitior to remove the Bible from 

schools and public institutions, and the division of 
the schoo! fund, an inroad to be met by all Protestant 

Christians— Evangelical, of course. The book is very 

earnestly written. 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: A Popular View of Some 
of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in Rx fer- 
ence to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of 
Science respecting the Primordial Condition and 
the Ultimate Destiny ot the Earth and the Solar 
System. By Alexander Winchell, L.L. D., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Zoology and Botany in the 
University of Michigan, and Director of the State 
Geological Survey. With Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


We delight to read the speculations of the wise re- 
garding the creation of the world and the epochs in 
its history,not quite content with the Mosaic simpli- 
city which speake matter into being, and leave it 
there without explanation. Dr. Winchell has pro- 
duced a book, in this, that speaks with derfu! 


Fashion and Gossip. 


EVENING Dresses.—For parties and balis white 
musiin dreeses and overskirts are in style and look 
very pretty. They are trimmed with rvfties edged 
with black velvet and Valenciennes lace. Tne richest 
black silk toilets obtain a new and striking effect from 
overskirts of white crape or white satin, bordered with 
rich crimped fringe and single plaitings of the same 
materia! laid flat upon the trained skirts. With the 
present style of dress a black or white lace shaw! is 
80 useful as to be almost indispensable. It may be 
worn as an overskirt to an evening dress, or looped 
high upon the shoulders and caught down at the 
back with the sash asa jfickre tunique. It can be ar- 
ranged gracefully over a plain drees for the house, or 
stylishly over a pretty one for the street. 


SPRING BoNNETS.— Some few epring bonnets bave 
appeared. A pretty one is: f purple crape and silk, 
with the centre of the crown covered with bows, 
which are claeped by a pear! slide. The strings are 
cf ribbon and crape ; puffing across the top, on which 
rests a vine of purple flowers extending down one 
side, and a closter of flowers droops over the front. 
One of =hite tulle bad a fluting of the same, with a 
vine of white flowers running through the centre of 
it, and upan the centre isa bunch of green leaver, 
and the crown is finished with s bow and ends of 
gros grain ribbon. The strings are of tulfe and ribbon, 
the tulle being looped at one side with iong ends. A 
green crape has purple flowers on the inside of the 
front and upon the crown, with strings of crape 
and white ‘ace. A white lace bonnet i« taste- 
fully trimmed with purple gauze and has a bow of 
ribbons on the centre of the crown, with a cluster of 
pansies, cowslips and ivy leaves on one side, and a 
vine trailing down the strings, which are of ribbon 
and gauze. White chip is again introduced, but it is 
doubtful if it becomes more of a favorite than iast 
year, most ladies preferringthe gossamer-like fabrics 
for summer wear. A chip bonnet has a raised front, 
with puffs and fiutings of biue ribbon on the centre, 
a fluting of bine tulle inside, with a cluster of dande- 





definiteness, an almost ex cathedra familiarity, as 
though the author were present in that early morn- 
ing time and witnessed the various changes as they 
occurred. His hypotheses are clear, his arguments 
forcible, and we bave not bad a more interesting 
work, or one so complete, relating to the grand sub- 
ject that inspires it, as this. The author handles the 
rocks like a Titan, and stands a magician amidst the 
confusion of elements playing with the fires and 
pors, and reducing all to order and beauty. We 
cordially commend the work to our readers, at A. 
Williams & Co’s. 
THE UNKIND WORD, AND OTHER ‘STORIES. a 
the author of “John Halitax, Gentleman,” 
New York: & Brothers. 
Anything from the pen of this pleasant and gifted 
author is welcomed, and the present compilation of 
smaller pieces, gathered by the author herself, and 
prepared for the press, is particularly acceptable, as, 
touching upon 80 many themes, we have a clear in- 
sight into her mind. They are all grave papers, 
fraught with an earnest desire to benefit, while 
amusing, and are refreshing to read when the ten- 
dency is to the sensational, like a cooling draught 
after a fever. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


UNDER Foot. A Novel. By Aiton Civde, author 
of **Maggie Lynne,” Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 





A story full of incident and of rare power, for sale 
by A. Williams & Co. 


BALLOU's MONTHLY for March hae been received 
from the Publishers, Messrs. Elliott, Thomes & Tal- 
bot, Boston. It has always been a my to us 
how tbev could sfford to give such a superior Maga- 
zine as Ballou’s for the paltry sum ot $1.50 per year. 
We consider a single copy worth fully the above 
amount. Each number contains 100 pages of the 
choicest reading matter that we have ever come 
across, consisting of two continued serials, stories of 
adventures cn sea and land, sketches, poetry, re- 
cipes, etc., etc. Single copies, 15 cents. —Door Co. 
Advocate. 





NOURISHING STREET TREES IN PARIS. 

All the boulevards cf Paris are pianted with trees, 
many of which were, however, destroyed during the 
Revolution of 1848. New trees were therefore piant- 
ed, and their growth fostered with an amount of 
skillful attention that has produced astonishing re- 
sults, when the natural disadvantages are taken into 
consideration. The trees are planted in loam that 
has been previously mixed with sand, and trans- 
ported to the city. This is contained in large recep- 
tacies, lined with brick, sunk below the surface of 
the footway, and coated over with cement, so as to 
render them impervious. They form, in fact, gigan- 
tic flower-pots; and imto them are conducted the 
roof-drains of each house-biock, from which the 
earth derives its water supply. These basins or 
flower- pots are built of capacity sufficient to admit of 
considerable expansion on the part of the roots of 
the trees. An ornamental! circular iron grating, set 


and around the trunks of the trees. This admite of 
air for the proper support of the roots. The roots of 
the trees are thus removed from the deleterious in- 
fiuences of escaping @treet gas, and the poisonous 
emanations from sewers, causes which are well 
known to have destroyed the vegetation in the streets 
| of many cities. 








| FULL FILES OF THIS PAPER can be found in New 


fiush with the footway, is placed over these basins | 


lions, daisies and poppies, with fine leaves and moss 
on the side. The strings are of ribbon, with a girdie 
of gauze looped around them and fastened with a 
blue bow. 


UNIFORM QUADRILLES.—“ Uniform quadrilies” 


men of each set all wear the same uniform and the 
ladies fancy dresses to match. At a recent fashion- 
able ball at Brighton one of them was called the 
navy quadrille, and in it all the gentlemen wore the 
full Cress of the royal navy, the ladies b-ing tastefully 
attired in biue silks, the underskirte cf which were 
trimmed with gold lace. Another was called the 
deputy lieutenants and militia quadrilie, the uniform 
of the gentlemen who danced therein being scariet 
and silver; the ladies were all in the same colors. In 
a third quadrille (that cf the royal engineers and 
infantry), scarlet and gold was the uniform, the ladies 
being attired in the same colors. The fourth and 
last was the cavalry quadrille, the uniforms being 
blue, with gold lace trimmed with white. In each 
quadrille were ten couples. 


AN INFANTILE I MPOSTOR.—Chicago boasts, among 
her flagrant successes, a bright-eyed, neatly-dressed 
little girl who accosts the passer-by on a public street 
with, “O sir, I’ve lost my way, I want to get to” — 
and she names a street a long way off. Suddenly a 
thought seems to strike her—‘ Can't you give me 
six cents to pay my var-fare?” The device rarely 
fails to obtain the money, and her father, who walke 
on the opposite side«f the street and collects from 
time to time, is becoming rich. 


HomeE AND FoREIGN Gosstr.—The bridegroom of 
an approaching nobby wedding in New York has 
found the money to pay for $125 000 worth of dia- 
monds and pearisas his gift to his bride ——Troy has 
developed the latest thing in weddings. Man and 
woman stand up alone before a looking-giass, join 
hands, and “in the presence of those witnesses” 
agree to take each other for husband end wife.——A 
youthful couple lately eloped from a Missouri town, 
and the editor of the iocal paper expresses the hope 
that they “will locate somewhere where the hus- 
band will bave a chance to finish his education.”—— 
Eiigible Young Bachelor (making call)—“ Well, 
Master Fred, you don’t know who Iam.”’ Tio Can- 
did Young Hoprful—“ O bat I do, though! You're 
the chap ma says would be such a nice catch for our 
Mary !”——-A Pittsburg man has paid $50 for kissing 
a young ladyin the street——Eight clergymen as 
sisted at the recent wedding of a Fond du Lac girl. 
She ought to find no trouble in staying married, even 
if ber hasbard should move to Chicago——The 
pretty girl elected engrossing clerk in St. Louis en- 
grosses a great deal of attention ——Spring fashions 
for ladies prescribe biack silk walking sutts ——The 
| champion corn-sheller of lilincis is a woman who 
| hes shelied 100 bushels in fifteen hours. Mrs. Stan- 
ton should go for her.——A bi!) to legalize marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister has bad ites tirst reading 
in the English Parliament ——The Ozar has given 
Patti the Order of Merit in diamonds ——“ Practica! 
| Valentines,” containing glover, pencil-cases, j-weiry 
| and ot*er gifts, were a!l the rage in London this 
| Season ——Fashion reporters take opera giasses to 








demonstrators of the gay will find herein an ample | York, at the office of George P. Rowell & Co., Adver- | church in New York ——North Carolina will stil! 


field for their display, of course, under the advice of 


tising Agents, No. 40, Park Row. 


| permit cousins to marry if they want to. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BE WARY. 


—eeeeee 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
—_—_—_—— 


O, Love loves the roses, pretty one, 
He'll stay forever, if still they blow; 
He loves the summer, arid loves the sun, 
But he cannot bide the rain and snow! 


He loves the splendor of festal nights, 
The swell of song and the glow of wine, 

He loves the dazzle of gleaming lights, 
But in the darkness his gay wings pine. 


He makes the merry morning his own, 
But the night dew is chill to his feet: 

When it grows dark then he'll leave you lone, 
Leave you to sigh and to weep, my sweet! 


So then be shy when he comes to your door 
Some merry spring day, for come he will, 

With tones as sweet as the thrushes pour 
Into the woodland, when days are still. 


And only just peep out from within, 
And wary be how you list to him! 

For his tales are aye full sure to win, - 
While his false.eyes with smiles o’erbrim. 


And never open to him, my dear, 
Until you have paused a while to think. 
Life may be cheery without his cheer, 
Missing his light kiss a rose as pink! 
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UP IN THD WORLD: 
Vouisx Clive's Adbentures. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





CHAPTER I. 


EATING ourselves on the magical 
wishing carpet—which is not by 
any means a monopoly of the 
Arabian Nights—we sail smoothly 
over the Public Gardens, now rich 
with the coloring of October, and 
are set down in front of one of the 
stately mansions facing thereon. 

The wide door swings back its 

noiseless valves at our approach ; 
we see a broad flight of stairs that 
wind upward and soar till, if you 
look, they seem to dissolve at the 
far top of the house into a milky 
dome of light, that crowns the 
structure. A magical pathway to. 
the unaccustomed eye, a path of 
flowers dream-colored, hedged in by exquisite trace- 
ries of fresco, or networks of carving, with alcoves, 
and glimpses of perspective that look as though they 
might lead to fairyland, and beautiful marble faces, 
with other faces in such glow of color that they seem 
to palpitate with life. Thus to the uninitiated. To 
one used to splendor, a fine hall and stairway, carpet- 
ed with velvet from basement to cupola. 
Through doors ajar we pass into a large, sunny 
parlor, that stretches from the eastern front to far 
back, and reaches sideways in some half-seen retreat, 
the western windows giving a companion picture of 
sparkling waters and distant wooded bills, to match 
the front view of trees, garden, fountains and spires. 
Everything here is bright, silent and magnificent. 
The carpet seems to be formed of jewels as the sun- 
light falls on it; marble busts and statuettes stand 
half smothered in rich draperies, flowers, and all 
sorts of bijouterie; there are pictures, carvings, all 
the et ceteras of a richly and tastefully furnished 
drawing-room of modern time. What is most de- 
lightful, for the city, there are silence, pure air and 
an almost country view. Nothing could be lovelier 
than that glimpse of Oakland and the Back Bay, or 
more charming than the city view of spire, dome and 
roof-crowned leafage. Both pictures are floating, 
seemingly, in the yellow sunlight and the chasing 
shadows of a glorious October morning. 

There is a slight rustling sound in the hall, and a 
murmur of subdued voices. Mts. Barnard, her hus- 
band, her sister Agatha and little Miss Alice Bar- 
nard are coming up from breakfast, and all pause in 
the hall to see papa off to his business, chatting tran- 
quilly while be draws on his gloves and takes his hat. 

“A charming morning!” says Mrs. Barnard, ap- 
provingly, opening the street door and standing there 
& moment in the full sunshine, just_to show that she 
isn’t afraid of spoiling her complexion. “ We must 
go out this morning, Agatha.” 

Miss Luttrel leaned languidly against the side of 
the door, and played with the tassel of her morning- 
dress, her fair, flaxen-crowned head resting in fine 
contrast against the dark oak, 

Alice danced first on one toe, then on the other, 
whitied about and set her sash and long crimped 
locks flying, then when her father was ready to go, 
took his hand and skipped by his side down the steps 
ani past one or two houses. A kiss, then, a silvery 





to go to school, and the fuairylike little city miss 
danced back to the door where her mother and aunt 
awaited her. , 

* Just time to get ready for school, my dear,” says 
mamma, sweetly. 

The door was closed, the child ran up stairs to get 
hat and mantle, and the two ladies went into the 
parlor, each drawing an immense length of train be- 
hind her. 

Mrs. Barnard was “ fair, fat and forty.” Does the 
reader care to know that she had a little square of 
white net on the top of her head, and a bow of rose- 
pink ribbon at the back, the ends falling over her 
flaxen chignon; that ber morning robe was black 
cashmere, facei and trimmed with pink, and that 
the sleeves were so wide that they reached her knees 
as she stood? Miss Agatha was more youthfully 
clad, in a pearl-gray robe with narrow golden-green 
tuffies and bows, and green embroideries on her lit- 
tle bronze slippers, and a green bow at her throat, 
making its whiteness something dazzling, and a green 
bow resting in the light fluff that, like a misty aure- 
ole, crowned her graceful head. These ladies were 
not of those who economize at home and make a show 
abroad. They were always a /a mode, and were liv- 
ing examples that, though a hero may be no hero to 
his valet de chambre, a lady may be a heroine to her 
JSemme. Mrs. Barnard’s servants served her and her 
sister in awful silence, and with unspeakable admi- 
ration. 

The two ladies had just seated themselves to have 
@ little talk, plan out the programme of the day and 
discuss the important subject of dress, when a ser- 
vant appeared, bearing a letter for Mrs. Barnard. 

* Bless me, what a letter!” she said, in some dis- 
may, pausing a moment, with her fuir hand suspended 
before touching the unique missive that lay on the 
salver. “Why, Anthony, it must be something 
about some of you people down stairs. Wait a 
moment.” 

**Yes’m,” says Anthony, standing like a dusky 
sentinel while the lady with gentle wonder and curi- 
osity broke the seal of the rustic, clumsy letter, and 
glanced it over. As she did so, her smooth brows 
became ever so faintly ruffled. She turned the page 
and read the name at the end of the letter. 

**You need not wait,” she said, then, nodding to 
the colored man. 

* Yes’m,’’ says Anthony, again, bowing stiffly, and 
withdrawing with a slow and stately step. 

She looked after him till he had disappeared and 
closed the door, then began to read her letter, her 
fice clouding still more as she read. 

** What is it, Jane?” her sister drawled, “a beg- 
ging epistle?” 

‘© Worse than that!’ said Mrs. Barnard, dropping 
the letter with an air «f vexation; “or rather it is 
the worst kind of begging. Agatha, what induced 
us to go down to Bradford last year?” 

“0, it’s from Bradford?” says Agatha, without 
answering the question. : 

it Yes.’ 

Mrs. Barnard took up the large, coarse sheet of 
paper, and frowningly read it through again. 

* Listen,” she said. ‘Or, no, I have no patience to 
read. Miss Louisa Clive, whom we found and left 
milking cows, is smitten with a desire to live in the 
city. Not having any fortune or any home here, she 
asks us, her cousins, if you please, to assist her in 
getting employment. She understands bookkeep- 
ing, and would like a situation in a store. Mean- 
time, until her business and her boarding-place shall 
be searched out, she would like to come and stay 
with ‘ Cousin Jane.’” 

Miss Luttrel’s face reflected her sister’s dismayed 
and horrified expression. ‘‘ But I told you so!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ When you went there and made so 
much cf them, I knew that we should have to pay 
for it. Besides, you taught her to call you Cousin 
Jane.” 

Mrs. Barnard leaned back in her chair and con- 
templated the letter lying on her lap as if it were 
some noxious animal which she was desirous to be 
rid of, but knew not how. 2 

‘* Never mind the ‘I told you so,’” she said, in a 
tone of distress. ‘Let us see what is to be done. 
October, and every one in town, and with fresh 
toilets; the season just started. It is out of the 
question to have ker here on any account. As to 
the ‘Cousin Jane,’ I don’t deny that I was a fool. 
But please to recollect that by going to that little 
farm for two months we not only rested ourselves and 
saved buying summer dresses, but we saved enough 
in other ways to get our beautifal cashmeres. It 
was a lucky stroke. As to the obligation, I paid it. 
They had the satisfaction of showing us off to their 
rustic friends, and have doubtless held a much higher 
position in the neighborhood in consequence of our 
visit. Then I invited Louisa and her brother to 
come up and spend all last June with us; and it is 
not my fault that they couldn’t come. There wasn’t 
asoulin town, in June. WhatcanI do? Think of 
something. I don’t want to offend them. You know 
Louisa has a will and a temper of her own.” 

‘What if she has?” replied Miss Luttrel, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ If people presume, they must expect to be 
corrected; and her proposal is downright insulting. 
She is not so rustic, Jane, but she knows that we 
couldn’t think of her going into a shop from here. 
Fancy yourself going shopping, and suddenly being 
saluted by a shop-girl as ‘ Cousin Jane.’” 

*‘ But what can I do?” asked Mrs. Barnard, al- 
most impatiently. “She mustn’t come, and she 
mustn’t be made angry. I’ve learned, Agatha, what 
you sometimes forget, that it isn’t safe to make an 
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may sometime have the power todo us harm. You 
recollect that chit of a Theresa Pond whom I slight- 
ed, and cut out with her beaux, and walked over, at 
Miss Parau’s school? Well, by some unfathomable 
diplomacy, she has got to be a senator’s wife from 
somewhere out West. I met her last winter in 
Washington, and she pretended not to know me. 
What is more, she prevented my getting an intro- 
duction to Lord Landseer. The creature is full of 
spite, and she has diamonds as large as Lima beans.” 

‘* Theresa was of a passable city fimily, and was | 
educated ata fashionable school,’’ Mies Luttrel re- 
plied, tranquilly. ‘*This girl has no education to 
speak of, absolutely no accomplishments, and has 
milked cows.” 

** But,” said Mre, Barnard, in an impressive whis- 
per, ‘‘ she is pretty, and she will be beautiful.”’ 

‘*That is another reason fur keeping her away,” 
said her sister, coloring violently. ‘* We sould soon 
have trouble with a rosy-cheeked rustic who would 
be getting herself into a th d dalous affairs, 
without ever knowing what she was about.” 

“ There’s the very point!’ exclaimed Mre. Barnard, 
eagerly. ‘There isan excuse. We can tell her that 
she knows nothing of city life, that a pretty girlina 
shop is as good as ruined, and that we cannot allow 
her to think of it. Do manage it, Agatha. You’rea 
better letter writer than I. And now let the dis- 
agreeable subject drop, and tell me what you think 
of sending to Madame Fouly for gloves. We can 
get them at Stewart’s, of course; but it is better to 
have them direct from Paris.” 

While they talk, let us glance over the letter which 
still lies on Mrs. Barnard’s lap. 

A sheet of large, stout paper, such as might be ex- 
pected; but what might not have been so sure, very 
pretty penmanship. The letter is begun rather far 
from the top, and just goes over the page, leaving 
nearly three blank pages. Otherwise, it is well 
enough, though more hearty than dainty. 





‘““My DEAR COUSIN JANE:—I was very sorry, 
and so was Jamie, not to be able to go to Boston last 
June; but the work on the farm at that time is such 
that it cannot be left. Besides, I bad another idea 
in my head, though I didn’t tell it to any one. I 
don’t like to tell what I am going to do too long 
ahead. Now I am ready to do it. 

“I want to leave here and settle in the city, and I 
have talked father over. Julia is married and has 
come home to live, so there is a housekeeper, and 
her husband and James help father all he wants. So 
I shan’t be much missed. I don’t like the country, 
and I have made up my mind to leave it forever, ex- 
cept that I shall visit home every year. ; 

“*Now what I want of you is this:—and I know 
that you are so kina I have no fear of asking you. 
Of course I can’t live in the city without doing some- 
thing, and I don’t want to. So I have studied book- 
keeping, and want to get a place in a store. I have 

heard that bookkeepers get good salaries in Boston. 

“Tf you are willing, I would like to come to your 
house and stay till I get settled in a store and a 
boarding-house. I don’t want to see any of your 
fine company, for I am not dressed fit yet, and don’t 
quite know how to behave; so when you have parties, 
I will stand in the entry and peep. Perhaps after a 
while I shall be able to go to parties. 

‘ Father, and Jamie, and Julia send their love to 
you, and Cousin Agatha, and dear little Alice. I 
would like to come next week, if I can get ready. 

‘© Your affectionate cousin, Lovisa CLIVE.” 


It will be seen that the poor rustic had no doubt of 
a welcome awaiting her. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN one says farm in that part of Down East 
where Bradford is situated, one by no means intends 
to bring up visions of such fruit-laden, wheat-billowed 
and altogether verdant and blossomy places as are to 
be seen under that name in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, or New York. 

Mr. Clive’s farm comprised a hundred acres or 
thereabout, in woodlands, swamp and hayfields, the 
greater part, with potatoes and corn enough for their 
own use and a little over, and a well-stocked kitchen 
garden. Rods of land went to waste; the little or- 
chard was not by any means of the best kind of fruit ; 
half the currant bushes were dead, and as for modern 
improvements, they were unknown in that vicinity. 
It was the most old-fashioned of farming, there being 
no market to stimulate enterprise. The Clives were 
satisfied if, in the season for such things, they could 
pile their dinner and supper tables every day with 
their own farm produce, and put by enough for 
winter. Neither was their dwelling any more new- 
fashioned. A large one-story-and-a-half cottage 
stood with its unpainted, weather-beaten side to the 
road, lilacs interposing to keep the dust and the af- 
ternoon sun off. Inside were four rooms—a large 
sitting-room, an equally large parlor, with a bed in 
it, an immense kitchen, where the table was set 
always when they had no company, a small bed- 
room off that, a porch at the side, another at the 
back, a tiny square front entry, and three chambers, 
with the roof slicing them into pyramids. 

A plain and almost rude place, yet charming for all 
that. The floors were as white as snow, the chintz 
curtains bright, the cushioned wooden chairs were 
easy and pretty—everything was as clean as clean 
could be, and freshness, and fragrance, and plenty 
reigned. In spring, the lilacs; in Jane, there were 
roses and eglantine in thickets; in the fall, asters 
and dahlias made the place gay. And what spot 
that has pure air, sparkling spring water, green 
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grass, a wide sky and 
unlovely? 

There was, in addition to these advantages, still 
another, on the October day when we first visit the 
Clives. Sitting in the window that looked towards 
the village of Bradford, a mile away, with her eager 
eyes fixed on the bill that intervened with a brown 
road over its top, sat a girl who only wanted cultiva- 
tion to be a famous beauty. Seat bir on a throne, 
and the world would pay more homage to her face 
than to the crown above it. It was a wild-rose beau- 
ty, that of Louisa Clive, the most brilliant beauty in 
the world, outshining both pure blonde and pure 
brunette, having the finest characteristics of each. 
A tall and slender form that woul! ripen into state- 
liners, still a little showing the meagreness of girl- 
hood scarce at twenty yet; a complexion positively 
dazzling in its whiteness, yet not of that coarse, 
opaque white which looks so like delf; a true wild- 
rose color in cheeks and lips, a bright, clear pink 
which art cannot imitate; rather small but not baby- 
ish features; deep blue eyes with black lashes and 
black brows exquisitely drawn; and, crowning all, a 
heavy weight of rich black hair which Miss Clive has 
more than once been on the point of cutting « ff, so 
troublesome is it. With all this beauty, the girl has 
quite enough of spirit. It rings in her clear voice, 
that is not yet modulated to a society tone; itshowsin 
her quick, imperative gestures, in her loftily-carried 
head, in the direct, fearless glance of her bright eyes. 
Indeed, Louisa Clive is a girl of indomitable will and 
spirit. 

She watches eagerly, now, starting forward to lean 
out the window every time a horse and carriage ap- 
pear over the hill. Her fsther has gone to the village, 
and to-day she must certainly get a letter from 
Cousin Jane. 

While she waits and watches, the girl builds castles 
in the air. She knows perfectly well that she is 
beautiful, and that beauty isa power. That it isa 
snare to its possessor she has not yet learned. She 
knows that she has talent and energy, and with these 
and her fair face she means to make her way in the 
world. What may she not win? The future 
stretches all bright before her. There is no obstacle 
visible. 

‘I’m so glad about Cousin Jane!” she says to her- 
self. ‘That makes everything easy.” 

The thought that Mrs. Barnard in the country, 
waited on by her relatives, having the full possession 
of her relatives, and their bouse, and all that was 
theirs, and Mrs. Barnard in her city home, surround- 
ed by fashionable acquaintances—the thought that 
these might be very different persons never entered 
the girl’s mind. She had pleasant memories of the 
two ladies and the little girl who had suddenly ap- 
peared at their home, claiming relationship, and 
laugbingly asking to be boarded, for pity’s sake, for 
a little while. Every summer place was full, they 
had been late about deciding, and, becides, they had 
a fancy for quiet. 

‘Board!’ The Clives scouted the idea with proud 
independence. They were able to do better, indeed ; 
and if their visitors could put up with such country 
lodging, they would be proud and happy to offer 
them hospitality, not fur a week or two, but for all 
summer. If they should go soon, it would be taken 
for granted that they were uncomfortable. 

So the parlor had been given entirely up to the 
two ladies, Alice shared Louise’s chamber, and the 
whole family became delightedly tributary to their 
honored visitors. Through the hot, sultry days 
Julia, the eldest daughter, beat eggs, rolled sugar, 
roasted chickens and baked and brewed generally, 
till her blood was in a boil, and her head swimming; 
but never with a thought of complaint. »They all felt 
that they couid not do too much for such charming 
people, who insisted on being called cousin, too; and 
they carefully concealed that they were not only put 
to unusual fatigue, but, alas, to unusual expense. 
Generous, frank-hearted and hospitable, they only 
required that their visitors should be pleased, and 
considered that an ample reward. They would not 
allow these city people to rise to their early family 
breakfast ; so Mrs. Barnard and her sister smilingly 
permitted a separate breaktast to be prepared for 
them at eight o’clock. If they protested that never 
were such fresh eggs and butter, such delicious 
cream, and berries, and coffee, and tongue, Julia and 
Louisa were happy, after their two hours of extra 
labor. And what charming ways their visitors had! 
What musical voices and laughter, what magnificent 
dresses and finery, which the rustic cousins did not 
know was last year’s toilet. How beautifully they 
sang, how altogether exquisite they were when they 
went out to see her milk the cows, and stood with 
their delicate dresses gathered about them, and their 
small, slippered feet perched daintily on some clean 
block or stone! How they picked their way about, 
and laughed, and stumbled over rough places! What 
charming blunders they made, till blanders seemed 
more beautiful than proficiency. The family remem- 
bered and told yet how Mrs. Barnard, attempting 
once to milk, and, since one soft hand was not 
enough, giving a vigorous squeeze with both, had, in 
her eagerness, misdirected the expected stream of 
milk, and received it directly into her own face, 
blinding herself for some minutes. Also bow Miss 
Agatha, inconsiderately and ignorantly wearing a 
ecarlet scarf to the poultry yard, had thereby incurred 
the wrath of a huge gobbler, who incontinently 
charged her,-while she ran, shrieking, and never 
stopped till she had mounted to the very top of a 
high board fence. Tben the simple, affectionste 
ways, the protestations that never had they enjoyed 
themselves so much, the cordial invitation to come 
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to the city at any time, and the sooner the better— 
how pleasant they all were to think of! 

But there was father coming over the hill. No 
mistaking the long-necked white horse, with his 
clumsy, logy gait, or the great wagon that was of it- 
self a load, or the stalwart but stooping figure that 
sat therein, a large whip nodding over his shoulder, 
and hie right arm shaking the reins at intervals. 
Louisa knew that with every shake of the reins her 
father said “Gee up!” to the horse, which she also 
knew paid no sort of attention to it; but he was too 
far off for her to hear. : 

“Poor old father!” she said, with a momentary 
regret, 80 much was he in contrast with her brilliant 
expectations. ‘‘ He'll feel bad to have me go. But 
then he will be so proud to see me get on in the 
world. If I should come back here, some day, as 
fine and beautifully dressed as Cousin Jane and 
Agatha, he would be the happiest old man alive. 
Poor dear father! he isn’t a fine gentleman; but I 
will never be ashamed of him, no matter how grand 
I may be.”” 

Dashing away the tears that sprang to her eyes at 
the last words, Louisa started from her chair and 
ran out to the door. The horse was turning labori- 
ously from the road to the grassy dooryard, and at 
that moment the wagon was giving its usual heavy 
thump down into the little roadside ditch and out 
again; but Mr. Clive was able to free his left hand 
and pull a letter out of his pocket. 

Ol” cried out the girl, running down towards the 
wagon, her face in a blaze of excitement and delight. 

The father smiled, too, though this letter was the. 
seal of her leaving him. He could not resist that 
bright face; and, besides, both be and his eldest 
daughter thought, though they did not say, that 
Louisa was far too beautifu! and brilliant to be a 
farmer’s wife, and settle down in the country. 

Lonisa caught the letter in her eager, trembling 
hands. ‘Come in as soon as you‘can, father,” she 
said, “and I wont open it till you come. Make haste, 
now!” ° 

He nodded his head, smiled fondly and proudly 
after her as she skipped into the house, and urged 
his horse on with a determination which must have 
astonished that moderate animal. 

The harness off and Rosinate tied in her stall, Mr. 
Clive took a firkin of fine salt from the wagon, and 
went into the house, first stopping to scrape his boots 
on the edge of the large flat stone step outside the 
portico. 


Meantime, Louisa had flown breathlessly into the 
kitchen, where her sister was getting supper, and 
held up ber letter in triumph. “ Here it is!” 

Mrs. Julia Mason paused with the tea-canister in 
her hand, and gazed at the dainty missive. 

“ Let’s hear!” she said, scarcely less excited than 
her sister. 

“No,” said Louisa, “not till father, and Jamie, 
and John comein. I’m going to read it to all to- 
gether. Dear me! how long they are!” 

She bounced impatiently out of the rocking-chair 
that she had taken precisely two jogs in, and ran to 
look out a back window. 

“*Come in, Jamie, and hear my letter!” she called 
out toaslim, bright-eyed, dark-haired young man, 
who stood throwing corn, kernel by kernel, to the 
hens, and laughing to sce them tumble over each 
other, in their efforts to make one kernel go into 
twenty bills. ‘“‘ Where’s John?” 

“ Just going in there,” the young man answered, 
looking round. “ Did you say the letter had come?” 

She nodded, and held it up, exultingly. 

Jamie dropped the whole handful of corn, to the 
unbounded confusion and delight of the poultry, and 
hastened into the kitchen. He found his sisters and 
brother-in-law seated there, Louisa in her little 
rocking-chair, the other two in front of her, and a 
vacant chair each side of her for her brother and 
father. 

He'll come in a minute,” said Louisa, turning 
over the letter, examining and admiring it. 

The envelop was about half as large as the one she 
had sent, and was very unlike the stiff white paper 
of hers. She had never before seen any of that pearly, 
two-tinted, star-pattern, French stationery, and the 
large monogram was new to her eyes. It was one 
more proof of the exquisiteness of the future which 
awaited her. 

“QO, here you are, father!” she cried out, as Mr. 
Clive appeared, with his firkin. “Come to your 
chair, quick! I can’t open the letter till you’re every 
one sitting down.” 

The father, not to appear too undignified and eager, 
and to show his superiority to womanish curiosity 
and impatience, carried his firkin into the pantry 
and set it in its proper place, hung his hat on its own 
particular nail, then went deliberately to take the 
chair te which Louisa’s nervous hand pointed. But 
all the while, his face was full of smiling satisfaction 
and anticipation; and when he had taken his seat, 
he leaned forward with his arms on his knees and his 
mouth slightly open, to hear the letter, and never 
removed his eyes from his daughter’s face till it was 
read. 

With an air of triumphant consequence, Louisa 
broke the envelop carefully open, and drawing out 
the dainty sheet, unfolded it. The first flashing 
thought was, “ How short!” The second, “They 
couldn’t stop to write much, they were in such haste 
for me to hear.” : 

** My Dear LovisaA,” she began, after scrupulous- 
ly reading the date. “Sister Jane is indisposed to- 
day, and begs me to answer your charming note. 
She sends much love, but regrets that she cannot 


approve of your plan. You have no idea, my dear, of 
city life, and how exceedingly dangerous it is for a 
pretty, inexperienced girl to trust herself in the 
midst of its temptations. Knowing it as well as sis- 
ter does, she says that a pretty young girl in a city 
needs absolutely to be rich and have a home, in or- 
der tote safe. A shop is the worst place of all. It 
is really hardly respectable, and there seems to be 
nothing else. We are sorry to disappoint you, but 
feel it our duty todoso. If you are anxious to do 
something for yourself, could you not get employ- 
ment nearer home—a echool, or something—where 
you would have your father and brother to protect 
you? Ofcourse we would feel obliged to defend you, 
if you needed it; but still, there is nothing like one’s 
own father and brother. And you know the life of 
people in the city isso much taken up that they often 
are obliged to regret not being able to do for their 
friends what they would wish to do. 

“Sister Jane wishes to be remembered to all, and 
hopes you will excuse her not answering in her own 
hand. She says that she shall be positively angry if 
you do not come up to see her next spring, you and 
Jamie. As to your father and Julia, of course it is 
of no use to ask them. They have already settled 
that question. 

“Alice sends her love, and wishes me to assure you 
that she has not forgotten her pleasant visit to you, 
and that if you will only come to see us next June, 
she will show you all the wonders of the city, in 
which we shall be happy to join her. 

- -by, my dear. Be sure to come. Yours 
affectionately, AGATHA F, LUTTREL.” 


Louisa managed to read it all, thongh there had 
been some tremor and choking; and when she fin- 
ished, there was not a tinge of color in her face. 

For one moment there was a profound silence, in 
which they heard the faint hiss of the tea-kettle and 
the rustling of leaves outside. Louisa did not raise 
her eyes from the letter which she still held in her 
hand; Jamie was looking down with a hard frown 
on his brows and his lips pressed tightly together; 
Julia was looking still at her sister, her eyes flashing 
angrily; John Mason’s lip was curling with a bitter 
smile, and Mr. Clive’s eyes, fixed on hie daughter, 
were slowly filling with tears. 

“The selfish hussy said one true word,” he ex- 
claimed, at last. ‘‘There’s nothing like one’s own 
father and brother! Let ’em go, Luly, and stay at 
home!” ‘ 

As‘he spoke, the rough farmer stretched out his 
strong arms and gathered his daughter into them, 
holding her close against bis breast. 

“T’ve had my misgivings,” he said, in a trembling 
voice; “but I didn’t like to say anything to dash 
you.” 

Louisa lay one moment against her father’s breast, 
overwhelmed with the suddenness of her disappoint- 
‘ment. Then she started up, her eyes flashing 
through angry tears, her cheeks crimson, and a 
quiver in her delicate nostrils. 

**Do you think I’m to be so easily beaten, father? 
NotI! Till go in spite of them. I’ve made up my 
mind to it, and I’m bound to win. Let them shake 
us off their skirts now that they don’t want us any 
longer. There ure other ways of rising. And how 
did they get up? Mrs. Barnard’s father went to 
Boston a poor man, and when Mrs. Barnard was born, 
they lived in two rooms in a poor street. That's 
what the Trues up to the village said when the city 
folks were here. The Trues were spiteful; but it 
was as they said. And Mrs. Barnard’s husband 
made his first money selling liquor; and some say 
that he sold by the glass himself when he was a 
young man. If they can rise, socanI. They are no 
smarter than I, and they are no better looking!” 
concluded the girl, with defiant self-assertion. 

* Bat how can you go without knowing any one 
there, Lou?” her father asked, anxiously. ‘* They 
are right when they say that a young girl in a city 
needs some one to protect her.” ; 

“0,” says Louisa, kindling again with her reviving 
hope, “‘ Boston isn’t so big as London or Pekin, and 
I’m no fool. It isn’t as though I expected to go wan- 
dering about nights. I’m going to take care of my- 
self. And do you remember Betty Hague, who went 
there years ago? She was down to Bradford last 
summer, you know, and she invited me to make her 
a visit. I know where she lives, and I can go there.” 
The father’s brow clouded. 

* But she is poor, Lou, and can’t help you in any 
way. And she keeps a little candy shop in a poor 
place. You want to go in good style when you do 
go.” 

** T’ll have style enough before I leave,’ said the 
girl, with determination. “It isn’t s0 much matter 
about the fine beginning. I wont let ’°em know I’m 
there till they will be glad toknow me. You see, 
father, I’m all ready to go, and I’ve told some of the 
girls in Bradford that I was going, and I shall be 
laughed at if I don’t go. I’m determined to go!” 

“T always thought it queer,” eaid her brother-in- 
law, ‘“‘that your city relations should ask -you to 
make them a visit in summer instead of winter. 
June is the busiest month here; and, besides, I re- 
member hearing Miss Luttrel say that in June there 
was nobody in the city, that is, nobody whom she 
knew.” 

This had not struck the family before, but now 
they could not but admit that, in view of the present 
state of affairs, it was possible that he might be 
about right. But they all joined in urging Louisa to 
postpone her visit. 

“Wait till Christmas, and I'll go up and staya 
week with you,” her father coaxed. 





But she was not to be moved. She had made up 
her mind to go, and goshe would. She could not 
bear disappointment now, after having been so sure 
of going. Still less could she bear the jeers of envi- 
ous acquaintances, who would rejoice over her 
troubles, and, perhaps, suspect the cause of it. 

Besides being the pet of the family, the one they 
were all proud of, and the strongest-willed, more- 
over, Louisa had now an added strength in their 
sympathy and pity for her. She usually carried the 
day with them, and this time wae not an exception. 
She coaxed, argued, protested, vowed, promised, and 
finally succeeded. Before they went to bed that 
night, it was settled that Mr. Clive and his daughter 
should go to Boston together, and find out Betty 
Hague. Ifshe could keep Louisa, and if Louisa was 
willing to stay with her, then Mr. Clive would him- 
self find some employment for his daughter, and, if 
unsuccessful, would leave here there for a visit, at 
least. 

Louisa was not one to let grass grow under her 
feet. What was to be done, had best be done quick- 
ly, was her belief. So in three days the two started, 
and in two days more they found themselves stand- 
ing in front of Betty Hague’s candy shop on C 
street. 

Inside, behind the counter, sat a large, fleshy wo- 
mau, reading. Seeing with one eye that two persons 
had paused outside,she brought the other eye to 
bear on them, since they might be customers. 

What she saw was a large, decidedly countrified- 
looking man, dressed in country best, with a well- 
kept, but old-fashioned hat set rather far back on 
his head, a carpet-bag in his hand, and his face ex- 
panding into a broad smile as he looked at her. Be- 
side this man stood a slim, tall girl, with a radiant, 
beautiful face, now fall of excitement, and a cos- 
tame which, more by good hit than good wit, chanced 
to be quite the thing. The defects of the little felt 
hat were covered by & superlative black ostrich 
feather, which hung over her shoulder and crowned 
her fair forehead, and a suit of dark-green merino 
made her complexion dazzling. 

‘* My stars! if them aint Mr. Clive and Louisa!” 

The good soul was unaffectedly delighted. She 
ran out onto the sidewaik, and grasping their hands, 
dragged them into the shop, asking questions faster 
than they could answer them. When she understood 
that they were come to visit her, her joy knew no 
bounds. She ed out into the shop next door, 
and brought in a stout, stolid girl of fourteen or so, 
whom she established behind the counter to do busi- 
ness in her gbeence. Then, opening a door leading 
into a perfectly dark abyss, she bade her visitors 
wait tillshe should make the way visible to them. 
Ina few moments after her disappearance, a door 
was heard to open, and they saw before them a tiny, 
square landing, and a flight of narrow stairs leading 
up to light, in the midst ot which stood Betty Hague 
Smiling down on them like an ugly, but benignant 
goddess. They went up, and were introduced into 
Betty’s kitchen, a comfortable room as neat as wax. 

Mr. Clive was for sitting down at once; but his 
hostess scouted the idea. In the kitchen, indeed! 

Opening another door, she proudly escorted them 
into a room which dazzled their unaccustomed eyes, 
though in fact it was only a moderate-sized parlor, 
furnished in somewhat shabby tashion, the Brussels 
carpet worn, the crimson velvet sofa and chairs 
faded, and the crimson moreen curtains striped by 
the suns of many a year. 

“ Why, Betty, I'd no idea you was so fine!” said 
Mr. Clive, much impressed, looking round the room, 

‘*O, this aint anything,” Betty replied, slightingly, 
but glowing with pride. “The fact is, I am a little 
better off than Brandon folks know; bat I thought 
I'd keep a still tongue, and then I’d be sure that 
whoever came to see me, would come to see ME, and 
not my house.” 

* Goodness gracious! wasn’t that a lucky thought 
of mine about Betty!’ thinks Louisa, sitting down 
unscrupulously on the tarnished velvet sofa, and 
suffering her hat to be taken off, while her father 
looked round for something he thought not too nice 
for a seat, and finally, urged by Betty, sat gingerly 
down beside his daughter, and looked behind him to 
see if he had done any damage. 

To make a long story short, we will condense the 
account which Betty Hague gave of her business 
while her visitors partook of break fast. 

She had gone to Boston with a thousand dollars, 
the savings of her lifetime, and looked about for an 
investment. This house which she took was at the 
corner of two streets, one, where her shop was, a 
business street of modest pretensions to gentility, } 
the other, where the street door was, a very respect- 
able street of dwelling-houses. The house had been 
owned by a physician who wished to sell it; but 
when this thrifty woman came to him with her pile 
of money in her hands, he consented to let it to her 
furnished for one year, and talk afterward about 
selling. She took it, and filled it with lodgers. At 
the end of a year she had two thousand dollars, and 
her rent paid. The owner liked her, and consented 
to sell, giving her five years more to pay for the 
house. 

Betty engaged to do it, and she succeeded. The 
year before these visitors appeared to her, the same 
year when she had made her first journey to her 
native town since leaving it, she had finished her 
payments, and now the house was hers. 

“At first I kept nothing but the shop and kitchen,” 
she said. “ But now I keep the parlor, too. I sleep 
here. That’s my press-bed in the alcove. You'd 
never know but it was a cabinet. It looks better 
when folks come for rooms, to have a parlor to show 





’em into. But this used to be a good paying room. 
Three years I let it to a dentist, for fifteen dollars a 
week.” 

She had kept shop and been her own servant be- 
sides: a constant lodger, an invalid young man, 
sometimes answering the doorbell for her. The only 
other help she had was the stout young girl whom 
we have seen her call in. 

So much for Betty Hague’s fortunes. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Mr. CLIVE was a man who considered himself 
quite capable of taking charge of his own affairs; 
and though the kindest man that could be in his 
family, did not believe in petticoat government. Be- 
sides, in this matter of getting employment for bis 
daughter, be had a special call to maintain bis dig- 
nity. Louisa bad, undeniably, whirled bim off to 
Boston in a very unceremonious manner; and then, 
Betty Hague had attempted to warn and advise him 
as if he were a greenhorn all ready to be taken in by 
the first cheat who should cast a bait. He would 
show her that common sense is common sense, that 
honesty and shrewdness are a match for fraud and 
guile. Perhaps, also, the father bad a pathetic, half- 
acknowledged feeling that this was about the last he 
could do for his favorite daughter, that she would 
soon be above and beyond him, and Jonged toconnect 
himself with her brilliant future by giving her the 
first start in it. 

Propelled by whatever motives, Mr. Clive declined 
all interference, and set to finding employment for 
his daughter. The only suggestion that he would 
listen to from Betty was that he should look at the 
advertised wants in the newspaper. 

Accordingly, the very evening after bis arrival, 
Mr. Clive bought a copy of every daily paper in the 
city, and going into the reading-room of the Public 
Library, seated himeelf, put on bis gold-bowed spec- 
tacles, and found the column of wants. 

Wants were many; but he had begun to think 
that none of these suited his case, when he came 
across one in the Herald. 


“Wanted: A young lady, not over twenty-four, to 
act as bookkeeper. She must be good-looking, lady- 
like and affectionate. One who knows how to value 
a true friend may address or callon A. B. Farnham, 
No. 1, St. Mark’s Avenue.” — 


“ Now that sounds well,” Mr. Clive said, with an 
air of satisfaction. ‘“‘The man will bea true friend 
to her, and that is just what I want. As to her be- 
ing good-looking, and the rest, I’d like to see him do 
better.” 

Carefully cutting out the advertisement, Mr. Clive 
threw the rest of the paper away. He wouldn’t give 
the women folks a chance to track him. 

That night he was very mysterious and diplomat- 
ic, refusing to hear anything on the subject of Lou- 
isa’s future. 

* You just leave that to me,” he said, laughing and 
nodding his head. 

They said no more. It was evident from his satis- 
fied look that he had some pleasant prospect in view. 
Besides, they had something else to occupy their 
thoughts and tongues; for, among bis other doings, 
Mr. Clive had bought tickets to the theatre, and 
they had little enough time to prepare themeelves 
for that, to them, unusual entertainment. 

The next morning, Mr. Clive sallied out a8 soon as 
breakfast, to see Mr. Farnham, refusing utterly to 
tell where he waa going. 

“I declare, father, you are too provoking!” Louisa 
exclaimed, really vexed. “Any one would think 
that I was a baby.” 

“Well, weil, Lou! I’ll tell you when I come back,” 
he said; and with that she was forced to content 
herself. 

That locality which I have chosen to designate as 
St. Mark’s Avenue, contained some of the most im- 
portant business places in town; and, the greater 
number of them being wholesale, the street was pas- 
sably quiet. Mr. Farnham’s office was a little off the 
avenue, in a sort of court, but was not hard to find. 
The appearance of it pleased Mr. Clive highly. A 
large office with a small private office back of it, both 
well furnished and in perfect order. There was, in- 
deed, an air of elegance about which the countryman 
felt the influence of, though he could not have de- 
fined it. 

There was no one there but an office-boy, who 
requested him to wait, saying that Mr. Farnham 
never came down till ten o’clock. Mr. Clive glanced 
at the bronze clock ticking softly on its bracket, and 
saw that it was now bat nine. 

There was nothing for it but to wait; so he sat and 
wondered over the indolence of city business men, 
and after a while bethought himself to get some in- 
formation from the lad in charge of the office. 

He must have been a treasure of an office-boy. 
Mr. Clive could not decide whether it was ignorance 
of his employer’s affairs and circumstances, or well- 
trained discretion that made the boy so baffle him. 
At the end of the hour he had derived but one item 
of information, and that he could have got from the 
directory. Mr. Farnham was a commission mer- 
chant of some sort, and he boarded at the Q. House. 
Resting after his exertions in drawing out so much, 
Mr. Clive heard a step on the threshold, and, looking 
up, saw a gentleman standing there. Thies gentleman 
immediately entered, nodded and stared at his visit- 
or, and, going immediately to-a table across the 
room, took up a pile of letters that lay there, and 
seating himselt, began to look them over. 
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ny at the entrance of the man of the place, then, 
slightly disconcerted by the little notice he received, 
sat down again and waited, looking intently at the 
reader. 

Mr. Farnham was one cf those gentlemen who are 
hard to describe, being so much like a great many 
others. He might have been forty years of age; he 
was rather handsome, and exceedingly well-dressed. 
Everything about him seemed to indicate that Ris 
life had been one of ease. His leisurely air, his look 
of perfect coolness and self-possession in clothes that 
would have made Mr. Clive as uneasy as a fish out of 
water, the delicate smoothness and clearness of his 
complexion, telling of full, dainty diet, frequent 
bathe, and the most scrupulous care of his health— 
all bespoke the wealthy, self-indulgent city gentle- 
man. He had rather a pleasant look, moreover, in 
spite of his nonchalance. Mr. Clive observed that, as 
he watched him read his letters. Frequently the 
lips would part with a smile that showed teeth of 
pearly whiteness, the laugh running up into the 
eyes, which seemed to dance with merriment. 

At length the letters were finished, and the gen- 
tleman, selecting one of them, rose and went toward 
a desk, as if with the intention of writing an answer. 
As he rose, his eyes fell on Mr. Clive, whom he 
seemed to have forgotten, and an expression of impa- 
tience crossed his face, as if he were annoyed to find 
the stranger still there. 

“Did you wish to see me about anything?” he 
asked, as if that idea had only now occurred to 
him. . 

Mr. Ciive rose apologetically. ‘ { don’t wish to in- 
terrupt you, sir. I can wait, if you are busy, or I 
can come in again. But I called about your adver- 
tisement.”’ 

“My advertisement?” repeated the gentleman, 
staring at his visitor. 

Yes sir,” replied the countryman, beginning to 
assume a little dignity. ‘‘ Didn’t you advertise fora 
young lady bookkeeper?” 

A sudden relaxing, like an inclination to smile, 
passed over Mr. Farnham’s cultivated face. 

“ You do not intend to offer yourself for that posi- 
tion, I presume?” he remarked, his voice softening 
with a touch of richness like laughter. 

“No sir!” said Mr. Clive, drawing himself up, and 
looking the mocking courtier boldly in the face. 
“Maybe I wouldn’t offer my daughter for it, either. 
But as I was looking for a place for her, I thought I 
would see about this.” 

The gentleman stared at this strange visitor with 
an expression of utter astonishment in his face. 
“ Your daughter?” he repeated, quickly. ‘You wish 
your daughter to take the place?” 

“If it suits,” was the answer, rather stiffly 
given. 

Mr. Farnham recovered himself. 

“Excuse me, sir; but when I came in I thought 
you. were some friend of the uffice-boy’s. Please seat 
yourself, sir.” 

Mr. Clive resumed his chair, and Mr. Farnham 
took another near him, but so placed that the 
side of his face was toward his visitor, and his writ- 
ing-desk at his left, so that at any moment, turning 
bis face to it, be could turn it completely out of 
sight. 

“ You speak of your daughter, sir,” he said, then. 
‘‘ May I ask if she has had any experience in book- 
keeping?”’ 

“She hasn’t practised it much, but she has learned 
it,” the father said, honestly. ‘ She always wanted 
to come to the city to live, and she learned this busi- 
ness, 80 that she would have an occupation ready.” 

“ You are from the country, then?” inquired the 
gentleman, suavely. 

Mr. Clive immediately gave a full account of him- 
self, of Louisa’s whereabouts, and her wishes. 

“You leave her with this Widow Hague, who 
keeps lodgers?” the gentleman summed up. ‘And 
you would like to have me employ her. Could I see 
the young lady? I want some one who is bright and 
intelligent, and I can judge a good deal by the 
lovks.” 

“I will bring her up to see you any time to-day,” 
Mr. Clive said. ‘And if you’d like to see a photo- 
graph of her—” drawing one hesitatingly from his 
pocket. 

The gentleman stretched his hand eagerly, took 
the picture, looked at it a moment, then handed it 
back. 

‘She is very intelligent-looking,” he said, turning 
his head away an instant. ‘‘ Perhaps it would be as 
agreeable to you to have me go to see her. I might 
step in to-morrow morning on my way to the 
office.” 

‘Isn't it too much trouble?” asked Mr. Clive, 
highly gratified by the progress he was making. 

**O, not atali! And now will you excuse me while 
I write my letters?” 

Mr. Clive took leave, and as he went out, the mer- 
chant turned and looked after him, marked his air 
of firm and sturdy honesty, his stalwart form, his 
country-bred decency. 

“ I can hardly believe my eyes and ears,” he mut- 
tered. “The man is an infernal foo]. But he looks 
a little too much like a lion. I wouldn’t dare.” 

He considered for a moment, then said with a half 
laugh, ‘* But 1 may as well go and see the little 
beauty. I will go quietly, when the old lady is in 
her candy-shop, or attending to her housework. 
But, by Jove! what a pack of fools they must be!” 

The next morning Mr. Clive and his daughter 
seated themselves in state to receive their expected 
visitor. Mrs. Betty was in a cruel doubt as to what 
was proper for her todo under the circumstances. 





In the first place, she was curious to see the gentle- 
man, and had, besides, some dim notion that; as 
mistress of the house, she ought to do the honors. 
Then she reflected that, as his call was purely one of 
business, and as, probably, he would not inquire for 
her, it might be indelicate for her to appear without 
being asked for. Besides, there was the store. She 
could not shut it up for an indefinite time without 
loss to herself. Besides again, she secretly resented 
Mr. Clive’s excluding her from the first part of the 
business, and although she did not mean to be cross, 
she would have liked to empliacise her non-interven- 
tion now, and show the gentleman that he might do 
everything, since he knew so well how. 

Between the two minds she went from the parlor 
to the stair-head twenty times at least. But finally, 
circumstances decided -her. The waiting for the 
visitor having commenced at eight o’clock, and he 
not coming till after ten, she could lose no more time, 
and concluded to go about her business. 

The opening of the shop having been reported to 
Mr. Farnham, who was himself waiting for that 
event, he went to the street door and softly rang the 
bell. 

His business was with Mr. Clive and his daughter, 
and he had no mind to make any other acquain- 
tances. 

Mr. Clive himself opened the door, and led the 
gentleman into the presence of his daughter. 

Ah! fatal beauty! The worldling’s heart was not 
proof against it. He had gone resolved to get rid of 
them, or at least, if he should take the girl, to keep 
her but a short. time, and let her act herself. If she 
was prudent, he would not molest her. He would 
respect the simple honor of ber goose of a father, 
and leave untainted this rustic flower. 

But that radiant life, that grace, spirit, that ex- 
quisite beauty! He would engage her, whatever the 
consequences might be. 

Perhaps you will bring your daughter down this 
afternoon to see the place and learn her duties,” he 
said to Mr. Clive, on taking leave. ‘I will be there 
at four o’clock.”’ ; 

Mr. Clive promised, Louisa smiled acquiescence, 
and the gentleman went. 

“That’s what I call pretty well done,” Mr. Clive 
said, coming back from showing his visitor out. 
‘‘ There’s a perfect gentleman, an easy place, and a 
good salary. I told you I could see to things.” 

“And I told you I could do something in a city,” 
retorted the girl, in laughing triumph. 

They went down that afternoon to see the office 
and Louisa was shown all that would be required of 
her. It was very easy, and everything was done in 
the most thoughtful and considerate manner. She 
would not be obliged to see any of the gentlemen 
callers at the office. Her room was quite shut off, 
and had a separate entrance. Altogether, nothing 
could be more agreeable. To be sure, Mr. Farnham 
was very grave and dignified, and Louisa thought it 
likely that she might be a little afraid of him. But 
she was not timid, and being bound to win, did not 
distress herself much as to the result. 

**Did you ask his references?” inquired Betty, 
when the two had given her a glowing account of the 
state of affairs. 

“‘ References? What for?” Mr. Clive asked in 
surprise. 

“ Why,” said Betty, ‘‘ references as to his honesty 
and moral character.’’ 

*s Well, I declare!” Mr. Clive exclaimed. ‘If you 
aint cool! Do you think I was going to ask him 
anything like that? He is one of the first business 
men in the city, and he pays Louisa’s salary in ad- 
vance. Do you think I’m going to ask him about 
his private affairs? All my business with him is 
business.” 

Betty could say no more. The salary was safe, and 
she knew that many men thoroughly competent to 
employ ladies, would not be able to obtain certificates 
of angelical moral character. Besides, it never oc- 
curred to her that the gentleman had advertised to 
be a true friend to his bookkeeper. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. ALBERT FARNHAM’S domestic arrangements 
were in rather a peculiar condition. He boarded at 
a hotel, and lived an entirely bachelor life; but he 
had a wife. 

Mrs. Farnham had been the only and spoiled 
daughter of a rich man, and had inherited a fortune. 
At a very early age she married, her husband being 
scarcely over twenty, and she but eighteen. There 
were a few months billing and cooing, then the 
young couple fell out. The lady was narrow and 
selfish, and the husband, being himself selfish, grew 
weary of her exactions. One cause of dispute led to 
another, and the breach between them daily grew 
wider. There was neither forbearance nor confi- 
dence; there never had been any true affection.. At 
length the companionship became too irksome to be 
borne, and Mrs. Farnham went to Europe, accompa- 
nied by her mother, while her husband, thanking 
his stars for # good riddance, commenced a bachelor 
life. 

They parted with some show of courtesy, the gen- 
tleman going to the steamer with his errant partner 
and her mother, and wishing them a pleasant 
journey. 

‘If you should meet some gentleman who seems to 
you better suited to you,” he said, “ I will put no 
obstacle in the way of your being legally united to 

i _°? 
nc Farnham was “doing” the pious and pa- 





thetic at the last moment. She looked at the speaker 
with tears in her accusing eyes. 

* You may hold the marriage relation lightly,” she 
said, in a broken voice, “* but I know my obligations 
better. I hold it to be a religious bond which only 
death can dissolve.” 

**O! just as you like,” he replied, with a careless 
shrug. “I only wanted to be obliging.” 

But he had frowned on turning away. 

“You see, Barnard,” he had said to an inti- 
mate friend, ‘*she wants me to understand that Iam 
bound to her for life. I don’t care now, for 1’m not 
obliged to live with her, and Ijwont, and I don’t 
care about marrying again ina hurry. But if ever 
I should wish to marry, by Jove! I’ll get rid of Mrs. 
Farnham if I have to drown her!” 

“That man is a villain, ma!” the wife had cried 
out, as soon as the good-bys were over. ‘‘ You may 
depend, he has some woman in view whom he means 
to marry. But he shan’t so long as I can prevent!” 

It will be perceived that Mr. and Mrs. Farnham 
had not that sweet reliance on each other’s sincerity 
which would have been s0 lovely in them. 

In the public mind, this affair, like all others, had 
its various commentators. The men all sided with 
Mr. Farnham. Women who had good husbands did 
the same, almost without exception. But wives who 
were not so blessed demurred. It was true they did 
not like Nettie Farnbam. She was a disagreeable, 
arrogant creature, and was continually making her- 
self out to be abused and wronged by somebody. But 
then—well, we will not follow their arguments. 

Mrs. Jane Barnard was one who took up for the 
deserted husband, and at whose house he was a fre- 
quent visitor. She had a kind, indulgent husband, 
and enjoyed life heartily, and she didn’t see why 
other women shouldn’t get along as smoothly as she 
did. Her husband had known Albert Farnham from 
boyhood, and considered him one of the best-natured 
fellows in the world; and she herself had seen the 
couple together, and must say that of all disagree- 
able women, Mrs. Farnham was the most disagree- 
able she had ever seen. 

Besides this, there was another thought, unac- 
knowledged by any of them, but nevertheless, in the 
minds of both Mrs. Barnard and her sister, if not in 
the husband’s. Probably, indeed, Mr. Barnard 
never thought of it, or not until it was suggested to 
him. 

The facts of the case were these: Mr. Farnham, 


young lady. He was rich, good-looking and good- 
natured. If that would satisfy any young lady, no 
matter what her advantages, how much more a 
young lady who was getting a little passe, who had’ 
no fortune, and whom gentlemen might flirt with, 
but to whom, for some unaccountable reason, they 
did not propose, possibly because they were afraid of 
being refused. 

Now, it seemed more -than likely that before a 
great while the separation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnham would be legalized by a divorce, and he 
would be free to marry again. Then what more 
likely than that he should choose the sister-in-law of 
his most intimate friend, and the sister cf the lady at 
whose house he was ever a welcome guest? He 
must be ungrateful, indeed, if he did otherwise. 

Moreover, he had always shown a sort cf liking for 
Agatha, and Mrs. Barnard had suspected, but never 
said, that Mrs. Farnham had been a trifle jealous in 
that quarter. . 

Altogether, it was an interesting situation, and one 
which required delicate management; and the way 
Mrs. Barnard and her sister managed it, was to say 
toall their acquaintances that they did not doubt 
that the little breeze between Mr. Farnham and his 
wife would soon blow over, and the couple come hap- 
pily together again. At least, they did hope so. 
Such separations were painful; and, really, under 
an appearance of indifference, Mr. Farnham hid an 
aching heart. 

Of all which sentimentalism, people could believe 
as much as they liked. 

Possibly the plans cf these two ladies may have 
added a trifle of weight to their determination not to 
receive Louisa Clive. Country-girl though she was, 
her extraordinary beauty might be dangerous to 
their wishes. There was no accounting for the 
tastes of men. On the whole, they were not sorry 
that he would not have the opportunity of choice. 


HABIT. 

The tyranny of habit is the most crushing of des- 
potism. The chains forged by another are shaken off 
with com parative ease, but those fabricated by our- 
selves too frequently fetter our limbs as long as life 
continues. Hence it is of the utmost importance in 
early life to adopt those good habits which, becoming 
a second nature, render in time the discharge of our 
duties to ourselves and others a comparatively easy 
task. 

A traveller in Italy relates the case of a priest, 
who, for the purpose of self-mortification, condemned 
himself to sleep for a certain period of time upon a 
bed of spikes, a sort of inverted harrow. For a long 
time the practice was what it was intended to be, the 
severest kind of penance; but the habit after a while 
became not only endurable, but indispensable—so 
that after his period of penance had expired, the 
devotee actually retained possession of his iron couch 
from preference. On the same principle, soldiers, 
who have passed many years in the field, sleeping in 
tents, or in the open air, have found a roof and a bed 
within doors intolerable, and sleep unattaivable, 








except by a resort to their old campaign habits. 


if free, would be an uncommonly good match for any’ 


It is frequently asked why carriage-wheels are 
made “‘ dishing,” that is, with the spokes set oblique- 
ly in the hub, and the hub consequently more or less 
outeide the plane of the circumference, instead of 
being all in one plane, like car-wheels. Besides, the 
degree of this peculiarity varies in different wheels. 
Some are very “ dishing,” and others but slightly so. 
Even old wheelwrights, who have cccupied them- 
selves with this trade from boyhood, are generally 
unable to assign any philosophical reason for this 
form. They only know that it has always been cus- 
tomary; an4 this mere ignorant and.-traditional obe- 
dience to a principle has caused the principle iteelf 
te ve entireiy forgotten or misunderstood. Manufac- 
turers of wheels often seem to have lost sight of the 
correct construction. 

The first point to be considered is the reason that 
wheels are made “ dishing ’’ at all. This is done in 
order to secure a greater power of resistance to lat- 
eral strain. If carriages were always to be used on 
level tracks, the strongest form of wheel would be 
that in which the spokes were driven straight into 
the hub, without any ‘‘dish.’”” But this form is the 
weakest when svuhiected to lateral strain, as a simple 
experiment will show. 

Let a straight wheel be set upon an end of its hub, 
and weights arnlied to the rim on every side; it will 
be perceived that a few hundred pounds, acting in 
this direction, will start all the spokes in the hub, 
and thus spoil the wheel. Apply the same test to 
another wheel, similar in every respect to the first, 
except that it has a dish, or inclination of the spokes, 
and it will be found that a much larger number of 
pounds than that required to crush the straight 
wheel will not loosen a single spoke in the hub of 
the second, whea it is tested with the concave side 
toward the strain. The reason is, that the weight 
acts more in the line of the spokes, and tend rather 
to tighten both them and the tire. But ifthe dish- 
ing wheel is now turned upside down, it will not sus- 
tain as many pounds applied at the rim as a straight 
wheel, because in this case the weight acts with a 
positive advantage, and tends to loosen the tire and 
pull out the spokes. 

This illustration of the principle involved will in- 
dicate how it can be turned to practical account in 
making the strongest wheels for any desired purpose 
out of the minimum quantity of timber. All wheels 
used on ordinary roads are subjected to lateral strains. 
A heavily-loaded cart, for instance, would be best 
supported by straight wheels so long as it moved over 
& perfectly level track; but if one wheel should drop 
into a rut, or strike against a large stone, the sudden 
change of strain and powerful side-shock, acting like 
the weights in the experiment alluded to, would tend 
to crush the wheel. Since the heaviest and most 
frequent shocks of this kind, and also the strain 
caused by driving along « hillside, act upon the 
outside of the wheel, the concave side is always put 
outward. But as we have seen, the opposite side of 
the wheel is somewhat weakened by the construction 
employed to strengthen it outwardly; and it is 
therefore necessary to observe a due medium, which 
will not impair the vertical supporting capacity of 
the wheel, nor, to an excessive extent, its strength 
on the weaker side. 

When spokes are not set obliquely enough for the 
uses of the vehicle they support, the result is familiar 
enough to carriage-makers, in what is known asa 
“ dranzen ” wheel—that is, one which has been so 
strained that a portion of the spokes lean from the 
vertical line in one direction, while those on the 
opposite side of the wheel lean in the opposite diroc- 
tion, so that the wheel makes a zigzag track while 
the body of the vehicle moves forward in a straight 
line. 

It is important to know, therefore, what degree of 
inclination should be given to the spokes of a car- 
riage-whsel, in order to secure the strongest form 
for a given quantity of material. Experience shows 
that a departure from the perpendicular of about 
three-fourths of an inch is about right for a four. foot 
wheel, while a three-foot wheel with a dish of balf 
an inch will be more serviceable than if the inclina- 
tion amounted to one or two inches. 





TO MAKE SCREWS HOLD. 

Where ecrews are driven into soft wood, sut jected 
to considerable strain, they are very likely to work 
loose, and many iimes it is very difficult to make 
them hold. In such cases we have always found the 
use of glue proucapie. Prepare the glue thick; im- 
merse a stick about half the size of the screw, and 
put it into the hole; then immerse the screw, and 
drive it home as quickly as possible. When there is 
some article of furniture to be repaired, and no glue 
is to be had handily, insert the stick, then fill the 
rest of the cavity with pulverized rosin, then heat 
the screw sufficient to melt the rosin as it is driven 
in. Chairs, tables, lounges, etc., are continually get- 
ting out of order in every house, and the time to re- 
pair the break is when first noticed. If neglected, the 
matter grows still worse, and finally results in the 
laying by of the aziicle of furniture as worthless. 
Where screws are driven into wood for temporary 
purposes, they can be removed much easier by dip- 
ping them in oil before inserting. When baying 
screws, notice what you are getting; for there are 
poor as well as good kinds. See that the héads are 
sound and well cut; that there are no flaws in the 
body or thread part, and that they have good gimlet 
points. A screw of o=s make will drive into oak as 
easy as others into pine, and endure baving twice the 





force brought against it. 
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A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WAY TO RETRKENCH. 


“]SABEL, this will never do,” said Mr. Hesketh, 
handing his cup to his daughter for more coffee. 

“What will never do, papa?” asked Isabel Hes- 
keth, looking up from her letters. 

But Mr. Hesketh made no answer, and went on 
reading the long list of shareholders which he held. 

They were breakfasting together, this father and 
daughter, in one of the dark handsome dining-rooms 
in Eaton Square, and were as dissimilar a couple as 
could well be seen. John Hesketh, Esq., M. P., was 
a tall gentleman,with white hair and mustache, but 
no whiskers; rather a fine-looking old man, with a 
benevolent expression of countenance, to which he 
wae hardly entitled, or at least, no particular line of 
conduct on his part had hitherto warranted it. 

Isabel Hesketh was not a girl; she was at least 
thirty-five, but she could scarcely have been hand- 
somer at any time of her life than now. She was a 
large, grand-looking woman, with a clear olive com- 
plexion, but no color, regular features, beautiful 
silken black hair and blue eyes. 

“ Hang it, Isabel, this will never do,I tell you,” 
repeated Mr, Hesketh, pushing his papers impa- 
tiently from him. ‘‘ By George, they’re trying to 
rain me!” 

“ What will never do, papa?” reiterated his daugh- 
ter. She was a patient woman, and by no means 
ruffied by the previous disregard of her question, 

** Why, here’s another call upon me from this con- 
founded bank. They’ve already robbed me of a good- 
ly slice of my yearly income, and here they coolly 
tell me Iam to be called upon for eight hundred 

more.”’ 

“ It is a large sum,” said Isabel. 

“It és a@ large sum,” said Mr. Hesketh, hotly; 
“and I tell you what it is, Isabel, we must retrench. 
I’ve been thinking it all over, and this morning’s 
letter has decided me. Where’s Lalage? How late 
that girl always is!” 

“‘T hear her coming now, papa,” said Isabel. 

Thedoor opened, and a girl about eighteen entered. 
She was tall, and slight, and fair, bearing not the 
slightest resemblance to her hulf-sister. She came in 
quickly, with a little stir and bustle; she always 
moved in that way, so that people’s heads turned to 
look at her; bat this was an unconscious attraction, 
and it was easy to forgive her for it, for she was a 
very pleasant sight to behold. She bent down her 
fresh young face, and kissed her father. 

“ Goed-morning, papa.” 

“ Good-morning, Lalage; I’m glad you’ve come, at 
last.” . 

**O papa, I know I’m so bad.” 

“I don’t say that, my dear; but I want to speak 
to Isabel and you. I’ve lost a great deal cf money 
by this failure, and we must retrench.” 

“Very well, papa,” said Lalage, brightly. 

“* Very well, papa!’” repeated Mr. Hesketh, half 
ironically half sadly. “As if you in the least know 
what that means. In the first place, Lalage, I mean 
to cut down your allowance. It is nonsense a girl 


. like you spending a hundred and thirty pounds a 


year on dress; you must try and make sixty pounds 
or eighty pounds do. I am sure Isabel never draws 
more than fifty pounds, and 1 don’t know but that 
she doesn’t always look better than you.” But Mr. 
Hesketh’s eyes, as they rested cn his younger and 
favorite child, made a distinct contradictory state- 
ment. 

*O dear, I am quite diseppointed,” eaid Lalage. 
“1 was in hopes we should be obliged to leave 
London.” 

** We'll come to that presently,” said Mr. Hesketh, 
with a portentous nod. ‘Isabel, my dear, you know 
I have an old house in Grimswold, on the Cotswold 
Hills?” 

* Yea, papa,” said Isabel. 

“Suppose we go and live there for a couple of 
years?” 

“I thought it was almost an uninhabited place, 
papa; does any one live there?” 

“No, Isabel,” said Mr. Hesketh, in an aggrieved 
tone; “ I don’t suppose I should be justified in raying 
that any one does live there. There are not more 
than twoor three families worth calling on, and even 
th.ee may be seven or eight miles from the Hill 
House, it is such a straggling place. But I thought 
you would perhaps put up with that for a short time. 
I'm sorry to ask it, girls, indeed I am,” said Mr. 
Hesketh, pushing back his chair, and walking up 
and down ina troubled way; ‘“ but I don’t know how 
else to get out of this blackguard mess, hang me if I 
dol One thing I wont d», that is, touch the money 
I’ve put by for you two.” 


“Why not?” said Lalage, eagerly. But ler sister 


try, amd see nobody but cowboys and milkmaids! 
And I will try to be economical; indeed I will, you 
dear old duck,” she said, turning to her fatber; “and 
as we shall never see anybody hut you, I ehall only 
he nicely when parliament isn’t devourirg you.” 


“Very well, my dears,” said Mr. Hesketh. “I 
must say you’ve both shown a great deal of proper 
feeling in the matter. You see,”” he added, apologet- 
ically, “it concerns you far more than it does me, for, 
to teil you the truth, I believe it is a place that no 
man can stand for long, so I dare say my bachelor 
rooms in town will see a good deal of me.” 

“And I dare say,” said Lalage, saucily, ‘‘ that we 
shall see just as much of you there as we do here.” 

“And now that is settled,” said Mr. Hesketh, re- 
gretfully, standing with the bolt of the door in his 
hand, “‘ hadn’t we better make a move quickly? The 
Hill House has already been vacant a month, and I 
know I can get this taken off my hands at once.” 

“* Very well, papa,” said Isabel. 





So, a month later, they found themselves travelling 
down into Gloucestershire, with a diminished reti- 
nue of servants, and a great deal of luggage. The 
line ran eight miles short of Grimewold, which was 
too unimportant to be distinguished by a station, so 
they had a long drive before them, in addition to the 
journey. Lalage jumped out of the railway carriage, 
and stood on the narrow boarded platform of the 
station, looking round. The under-groom—the only 
one of their men-servants they had retained, and 
who had been previously sent down—came forward, 
touching his hat, and said that Mrs. Harris, the house- 
keeper, had sent him down with the pony-carriage. 

“She be mortal afraid as you'll find it very illy, 
miss,” said the youth, who was a raw, uneducated 
lad. 

And very hilly they did find it; even Belle was 
shaken out of her usual calm to the utterance of a 
faint occasional ‘‘O!” and as for Lalage, she was al- 
ternately in a state of ecstatic delight and abject 
terror. 

“O Belle, what splendid ecenery! Look at those 
hills! But we shall never survive this journey; it’s 
awful!” she cried, as the carriage crawled up the al- 
most perpendicular side of an unyielding little hill. 
At last the Hill House was reached— reached by the 
driver’s dashing into destruction, as it seemed, by 
turning a corner sharply and precipitating the car- 
riage down a hill so steep that they could scarcely see 
the bottom. Belle and Lalage clung to the sides of 
the vehicle in terror too great to allow «f utterance. 
Half way down, another crisis arrived, for the car- 
riage was turned again, and they drove at lart 
through wide open gates to the door of their new 
abode. It was a large house, built of the gray stone 
in which Gloucestershire is so rich, standing in a 
large garden; the stables being kept from view by a 
tall fence of syringa. The drive itself was very pret- 
ty, bordered with shield ferns, and white lilies, and 
dark-leaved peony bushes; only bushes, however, 
for it was but the beginning of May, and the peonies 
had not yet made their appearance. 

Inside, the house fulfilled its fair outside promise; 
all the rooms were large and lofty, and there were 
plenty ofthem. The hall especially pleased Lalage, 
accustomed as she was to the smaller dimensions of a 
London mansion. And the view from the windows 
was more beautiful than anything she had ever 
dreamed of; hills, and woods, and brooks, and ver- 
dant, irregularly-shaped fields, were scattered around 
in splendid prodigality. 

As she leaned from her bedroom window that 
night, she was more than content. Except in books, 
she had never before come across such beauty; the 
sight of it filled her eyes with tears, and a great 
yearning came into her heart. 

“O,” suid Lalage, “if I could only be good!” 

The next day, she was up early (for her); and as 
soon as breakfast was over, put on her hat and went 
out to make discoveries. The first she made was 
that, whichever way she went, to the right or to the 
left, must either be up or down a hill. To be sure, it 
could hardly be otherwise, for the house was built on 
the side of a hill, as indeed was every house in Grims- 
wold, there being nowhere else to build them. 
Lalage chose up hill; and after skirting their own 
house and garden, came upon what she afterwards 
found to be the principal street of the village, or 
town, as the Grimswoldians called it. A quaint, 
straggling street it was, with irregularly built houses, 
looking like a large family of children, no two of 
which are of equal height. The greatest stillness 
reigned everywhere; the inhabitants of this part of 
Grimswold were respectable enough to keep them- 
selves to themselves, and did not sit working at their 
doors, as people do in poor neighborhoods. Here 
lived the ‘better sort’ of Grimswoldians—the 
chemist, the grocer, the draper, the clerk, the old 
woman who kept the post-office and even the doctor. 
Yet shops there were none, at least, none properly 
80 called; plate glass was unrepresented; only a few 
casual “articles” in the windows of the respective 
tradesmen admitted that they were open to cus- 
tomers. 

Lalage gazed wonderingly at the strange, silent 
street, then stood still for a minute, amazed at the 
utter absence of human beings, little knowing that, 
as she stood there with her fair, sweet face, floating 
muslin drapery and fresh mauve ribbons, she had 
won the hearts of the Grimswoldians. People looked 
at her from the corners of windows, from under 
blinds, even through keyholes. A stranger was an 
event in Grimewold. 

Of course they knew who she was. ‘The ladies 
coming to the Hill House” had been talked of for the 
last three weeks; and the landlord of the “ Raven” 
had laid a pot of beer against the chemist’s five-shil- 
ling piece that they would be “sharp and old, like 
the Misses Verey at the Lodge; he’d never seen a 











died.” But the landlord, although a great resedi au- 
thority, was wrong; and all unknowing of his mis- 
take and consequent defeat, Lalage walked on. 

An opening in the sfreet gave a vision of fresh 
beauty, and turning down a green lane, she gave 
herself up to unmitigated enjoymeat. The air was 
light and clear, and all summer-scented with the 
odor of the flowers growing in such profusion on the 
banks. Lalage did not even know their names; but 
she gathered a great bunch of them, and wandered 
on till she came to a brawling, noisy, gossiping brook. 
She sat down on a bank, and gave a deep breath of 
content, and stayed there for awhile, thinking and 
dreaming, and sending out soft little prayers into the 
blue summer sky. 

Coming home, she found that people had waked up 
alittle. It was twelve o’clock now, and the children 
of the National School—a pretty stone building near 
the church—had been released, and were capering 
about the churchyard, playing leapfrog over the 
tombs. It shocked her to see it that day; but before 
she had been many weeks at Grimswold she had 
become quite accustomed to it, for the churchyard 
was public property, and did duty instead of the vil- 
lage green of old! Here came old men and maidens, 
young men and children, ‘lovers and loveresses;” 
old quarrels were acjusted here; sometimes, alas, 
new ones made; marriages agreed upon; kindly 
offices promised. And it was not unpleasant to see 
theold people—those who were nfétaphorically stand- 
ing on the brink of the grave—sitting contentedly on 
some friendly tombstone and enjoying the rays of the 
sun. Lalage watched many now doing 80; saw an 
old man, feeble and worn to a degree, give his arm to. 
his yet more feeble and worn wife; heard a child 
scream at being separated from its grandfather, saw 
it fling itself on the gravel path ina passion; and 
then went in. 

What a funny old place it was! The church was 

gray and battered, bearing, as she afterwards found, 
the impress of Cromwell’s bullets; and as for the 
churchyard, it was unlike every place of the sort she 
had ever seen before; two paths at right angles ran 
from end to end of it, thus forming a Maltese cross, 
and leaving four separate means of ingress or egress 
to or from the churchyard. Then, in close rank, 
bordering each path, and stretching out in straight, 
raylike lines, were yew trees, clipped out of every 
resemblance to their original shape; clipped till they 
were short, and stout, and round; clipped till they 
reminded Lalage of nothing but the little, hard, 
dark-green trees she remembered in her German 
farmyards of old. She had the curiosity to count 
them, and found that there were one hundred and 
ten. 
*“T have had such a charming walk,” she said, 
putting her head in at the drawing-room door when 
home was at last reached. “O Belle, it is such a 
funny, beautiful place; and coming up the lane just 
now, I distinctly heard a little bird say, ‘‘I did it.” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST SUNDAY AT GRIMSWOLD. 


THE next day but one was Sunday. Mr. Hesketh 
bad not accompanied his daughters down to Grims- 
wold; he satisfied bimself with running down pre- 
viously, to assure himeelf that everything was ready 
for them, and thanked his stars that Belle, or Isabel, 
as he invariably called her, was old enough to act as 
chaperon to Lalage, and need none for herself. 

He was a man who could get on very comfortably 
indeed without women folk, though he was by no 
means wanting in love for his daughters; but that 
love was not the same, just as his affection for hia 
two wives had been different. His first wife, Isabel’s 
mother, had been a safe investment—a woman rather 
older than himeelf, with a large dowry, and very 
handsome. She had given more than she had re- 
ceived, in marrying him, as women so often do; but 
she was wiser than most women in that, having dis- 
covered this, she took good care not to show it. She 
moved placidly through the world, seeming fully 
content with the respect and admiration her husband 
paid her, and if she yearned for more, she kept those 
longings to herself. So, when she died, Mr. Hesketh 
mourned for her with a decent, creditable sorrow, 
never roused to the vebemence of grief by the memory 
of one passionate reproach or one ungratified wish of 
the calm dead woman, who had demanded so little 
at his hands, though wanting so much. The com- 
fortable thought that he had done his duty by her 
had been very gratifying to Mr. Hesketh, and it was 
no fault of his if that duty had come to an end. 

But with Lalage’s mother the case had been alto- 
gether different; at forty, the sober man «f the world 
found himself, after many years of a comfortable 
widowhood, foolishly captivated by the fresh young 
face and violet eyes of the youngest girl of a “‘daugh- 
terful house.” It was almost infra dig., he thought, 
but he was rich enough to afford the whim at the 
time, and the girl was sufficiently careless of his ad- 
miration to make her attainment a dearer wish than 
ever. She married him, and was very happy, though 
at first he had seemed too well off, and the step alto- 
gether too practicable a one for the imagination of 
seventeen. 

When she died—a four year’s wife only—for the 
first time in his life the man felt bereaved indeed, 
and all the best love of which he was capable poured 
itself out on the head of the one child she had left. 
All Lalage’s little failings and shortcomings, her will- 
fulnesses and waywardneeses, her need of some one 





pretty face in Grimswold since his child, poor Susan, 


to lean on, her childish love of beauty, were sanctified 


hesitated to scold her heartily when her misdeeds 
were brought before his notice. 

And Lalage bad roused into active life her father's 
dormant love for his elder daughter. He had never 
much thought of or cared for Isabel till she came 
home in her early womanhood to look after the 
motherless baby. Her previous life had been passed 
at School, and atterwards with rich aunts, so that her 
father had known nothing cf her as a child; but on 
bearing of his loss she went direct to him, and had 
never since left him for any length of time. And 
“she had been very good to the child,” Mr. Hesketh 
thought, and he admired, and respected, and loved 
her—in a certain way—just as he had admired, re- 
spected and loved her mother before her. 

He placed the utmost confidence in her, and was 
indeed proving it now, for he did not conceal from 
himeelf that he meant to leave the Grime wold bouse- 
hold almost entirely in her hands. Grimswold was 
three hours’ journey from L mdon, and that is a con- 
sideration to an M. P.; but Mr. Hesketh was anxious 
to know how his daughters were getting on; 80, late 
on that Saturday evening, he made his appearance 
at the Hill House. Isabel greeted him with one of 
her rare, beautiful smiles; but Lalage the privileged 
put her arms round his neck and choked him, he 
declared, besides creasing his collar. 

*“*O papa, it’s such a charming place!” 

“I’m sure I’m very glad you like it, my dear; it 
is certainly pretty enough for anything.” 

But that very evening he got into one of bis sudden 
little passions, at which Lalage laughed, and to which 
Belle had long been resigned. 

“Where is the evening paper?” he had asked. 

“We don’t take one now that we’re alone, papa,” 
said Belle. 

Mr. Hesketh rang the bell, and ordered one to be 
sent for. 

** Please sir,” was the answer, “‘ you can’t get one 
unless you bespeak it beforehand.” 

“Confound it all!” said Mr. Hesketh. 

The next day they went tochurch. The Hill House 
pew was in the foremost row of the gallery, a 
straight-backed, high, uncompromising old seat, such 
as our forefathers delighted in. As Isabel and Lalage 
swept to the pew, followed by Mr. Hesketh, the 
people in the free seats stood up, some of the chil- 
dren even making that haif-military salute which 
village children affect so extensively. Isabel was 
shocked, but silly Lalage nearly laughed; it was so 
dreadful an idea, that she stretched beyond the 
horror cf it, and could only feel its comicality. 

But «verything was strange; people seemed to 
think nothing of turning round for the purpose of 
staring at her—at ber, it appeared, even more than 
at Belle, till she grew pink at the thought that per- 
haps there was some terrible mistake in ber dress. 
Had she put on her bonnet the wrong side in front? 
Or could it indeed be that the sight of fresh human 
taces was 80 unusual in Grimewold? Such was, in 
fact, the case; and she, sitting there in a mist of pink 
gauze, and ribbon, and lace, had unconsciourly 
drawn on herself the eyes of half the congregation. 
Belie, dark and -bandsome, had fewer admirers, the 
taste «f the people being not sufficiently educated to 
appreciate ber; but Lalage was bright and gay 
enough to please the youngest child present. 

No town people can tell what Sunday is to the in- 
habitants of a desolate little straggling place like 
Grimswold. Most of the congregation lived in lonely 
little cottages far up one of the hills, or on the other 
side of other bills, so that their human interests were 
very small, a strange face being unseen from week’s 
end to week’s end, and they learned to look upon 
Sunday as the grand day for a glimpse of the world. 
They would come early to church, these poor people, 
gladly walking their four or five miles at nine in the 
morning, having locked up their houses, and carry- 
ing their dinners in little white bundles. (Not <fcen, 
however, did a whole household thus tarn out; there 





were generally as many left at home as those who 
came.) These dinners, were, after morning service, 
spread out on some tombstone, and eaten in a spirit 
of festive gayety, accompanied by discussions on the 
parson, the prayers and the people. 

A few minutes after eleven the clergyman came 
in. He wasa big man—measuring at least six feet 
three—and came striding up thechurch with un- 
canonical gracelessness.. Bat his face—ruddy and 
bronzed as a ploughboy’s—was kindly and good- 
natured, with twinkling brown eyes, far too small for 
his size. His tawny, leonine bair was so long that it 
completely hid his ears—a strange thing in these 
closely cropped days. He performed the service in a 
loose but not irreverent way; and his sermon on 
** Length of days ”"—peculiarly appropriate, as there 
were more old men present than Lalage had ever 
seen together before—was all that one could wish. 
But to Belle and Lalage, accustomed to the rigid or- 
thodoxy and cultivated rhetoric of a West-end cler- 
gyman, the whole service was almost painfal. 

** How terrible!” said Lalage to her sister, as they 
walked home. 

* Perhaps it is good for us,” eaid Belle, softly. 


said their father. 

They went to church again in the afternoon, no 
choice being left them, as there was no evening ser- 
vice. There was rather less staring, for the nearer 
neigh bore—who had not exerted themselves to come 
in the morning—filled many of the vacant places, 
and were better behaved than the more artless rus- 
tics. 

It was wha: the Grimewoldians called “Christening | 
Sanday ;” so, fier the second lesson, the big curate 
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strode down tothe font at the west end of the charch. 





“I'll be hanged if that fellow’s a university man,” | 4 
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shook her head. 

“ Dear papa,” said Isabel, “ your plan is very nice, 
as far as I am ‘concerned; I am only thinking of 
Lalage; but I know she wont mind giving up her 

balls and gayeties to help you in any way.” 
“ Mind it!” cried Lalage. ‘“‘ Why, Belle, you know 
I shall like it better than almost anything, I am so 
tired of London and the sea, London and the sea, 
year after year. I have never been anywhere else, 
i you know, and I do so long to get into the real coun- 
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Lalage liked him better then, principally because he 
handled the babies gently, which was touching ina 
man of his size and muscularity. 

Bending forward for the purpose of joining in the 
baptismal service, Lalage caught sight cf a face which 
made ber start. In a square pew below her sat a 
lady and gentleman, and two children; the first 
named looked as unlike her surroundings as did the 
Heskeths themselves—a calm-faced, self-contained, 
girlish wife, emphatically “nice-looking,” as the 
saying is. Her husband, a brown-bearded, hand- 
some man, was whispering to her; be had an irri- 
tated, restless expression. ‘‘A regular worry, I dare 
say,” thought Lalage, wondering at such behaviour 
in church. 

She was looking at them intently, for it seemed to 
her that she knew the lady’s face quite well; and 
when the quiet eyes were lifted up for a moment, 
Lalage instantly recognized, without possibility of 
farther doubt, a certain Gertrude, who had been 
very dear to her in her younger days, but who had 
been lost to her hy marriage five years before. 

“ How strange!” she thought; but then the prayers 
began again, and her thoughts drifted away into the 
old beautifal channels made by the Reformers long 
ago. . 

When the sermon came, the curate preached it in 
his surplice, evidently a new thing, for people nudged 
one another, and giggled and frowned disapproba- 
tion, and Gertrude’s husband was much excited on 
the subject. 

“T shall hate that man,” thought Lalage, looking 
down. 

Not avery pleasant thought to come in church; 
but altogether it had not been a very pleasant Sun- 
day, and this unlooked-for recognition had made her 
feel excited and unquiet. 

As she and Belle walked through the churchyard 
after service, she said, “‘ Gertrude Cleather was in 
church, Belle.” 

*“ Nonsense, Lalage.” 

“She was, though, and I’m watching for her now; 
don’t walk so fast, Belle.” 

Down a nirrow pathway, leading to a private 
wicket-gate, came the little group Lalage had no- 
ticed in church; Captain Cleather was gesticulating 
violently, and Gertrade talking softly; both were too 
much preoccupied to notice the Heskeths. 

“TI hate these infernal changes,” said Captain 
Cleather, and then they had passed on. 

“We must find them out to-morrow,” said Belle; 
“they evidently. live in that quaint old house.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Lalage; “‘ she’s such a dear!” 

As they lingered in the churchyard, they noticed 
little knots of men gathered together, evidently 
grumbling, and the murmurings grew louder as the 
curate swung out of church. 

“ Pawned the black gown,’’ said two or three of 
the malcontents, speaking’ together. ‘ Parson’s 
pawned the black gown—pawned the black gown.” 

Big Tom Mitchell walked past with utter noncha- 
lance. He was a man who could better fight for his 
opinions than talk them into favor. 

“O dear,” said Lalage, ‘‘ what a strange Sunday it 
has been! Never mind; it will never seem so strange 
again.” 


CROCODILE SHCOTING. 


During au interval in the sport, I went in search 
of my companion, an Indian boy, whom I had left 
under a tree, seated like a toad on his haunches, 
skinning a porcupine. I found him there still. At 
my approach he raised hie head, and fixed on me his 
anmeaning eyes. When spoken to he only replied to 
all my questions with the monosyllables, si, no. 
After a little coaxing, and the promise of some fish- 
hooks, he followed me to the canoe without uttering 
&word more. We were not long in getting a chance 
to test the skill of my new acquaintance. As we ap- 
proached the river banks, a large crocodile hove in 
sight, floating down the stream like a log of wood. 
Our position was most favorable to send an arrow 
rattling through his scales, and my young Nimrod 
lost no time in improving the opportunity. Stepping 
a few paces in advance, and bending gracefully over 
the precipice he let fly at the reptile’s head his slen- 
der, yellow reed, por elevacion, viz., shooting the ar- 
Tow up into the air at an angle of forty-five, which 
causes it to descend with great force upon the object, 
after describing the arc of a circle, in the manner of 
abombshell. Although the distance was fully three 
hundred paces, the arrow struck the mark with the 
precision of a rifle ball. A violent plunge of the 
huge reptile was the first intimation that the trial 
had been successful, and a moment after I perceived 
the golden reed, now attached to him, skimming 
swiftly over the surface of the water. We hastened 
for the canoe, and immediately gave chase up the 
stream, as the crocodile had taken that direction. 
We were rapidly gaining upon him, when, alarmed 
at the sound of the paddles, he sunk in very deep 
water, as was indicated by the reed. The circum- 
stance rendered it impossible to employ our harpoon. 
We tried in vain to start him; he stuck to the mud- 
dy bottom, whence neither pulls nor curses would 
move him. We hoped that in time he would come to 
the surface to breathe, and then we might strike him 
with a harpoon; but in this we were equally disap- 
Pointed. After waiting for him for two hours, we 
gave him up, along with the arrow-head sticking in 
his own.— South American Adventures. 








A lady, in a paroxysm of grief, was said to have 
shed torrents oftears. “Poor thing,” remarked an 


unfeeling punster, “ she must-have had a cataract in 
each eye.” 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SIAMESE ‘TWINS. 


These “ great twin brethren * were born about the 
year 1825 at Bang Meklong, a village of fishermen 
situated at the mouth of the river Meklong, and dis- 
tant about thirty miles from the populous capital of 
Siam. Their father was a Chinaman, and their 
mother was of Siamese descent only on her maternal 
side. The twins are, therefore, three-quarters Chi- 
nese by blood, and one quarter Siamese. Any one 
familiar with the oblique eye, and other strongly- 
marked features which characterize the Mongolian 
race, will at once notice how thoroughly the twins 
betray by the cast of their countenances their Chinese 
origin. 

The land of their birth is a land where the religion 
of Buddha has taken the firmest root. The practical 
rules of conduct which the great Messiah of Brah- 
minism taught have sunk deep into the hearts of the 
people of Siam; and there is no tenet on which 
Buddha laid greater stress than on that which up- 
holds the sanctity of every form of animal life. ‘*Shed 
not blood, for the blood is the life,” is one of the 
great texts which the apostle from Magadha was 
continually enforcing; and it is probably to the prac- 
tical application of this rule that the Siamese twins 
owe their escape from an untimely destruction. 
Perhaps in other countries such twins may have been 
born, but they have probably been destroyed, or 
severed by a surgeon’s knife, to take their chance of 
living or dying, as the Fates might determine. But 
in Siam, maternal affection, being strengthened by 
the maxims of religion, allowed no interference with 
this whimsical freak of nat~re; and so the twins who 
belonged tothe humblest ranks of life, grew up to 
the age of seventeen or eighteen years amidst the 
fishermen of their native village. In those days, the 
gates of Siam were closely barred against foreigners 
—no trade with the white-ficed strangers was per- 
mitted and the rulers of this little kingdom, trem- 
bling with hatred and fear, sat watching the prog- 
rees cf English arms in Burmah, with a conviction 
that they themselves,.too, were one day to be swal- 
lowed up by the pale, gray-eyed invaders. 

In the midst of these agitations, there arrived an 
American vessel in the roadstead at Bangkok, laden 
with a large quantity of condemned guns and other 
military stores, which the astute Yankee had bought 
up in a government auction at Calcutta, and expected 
to sell at high prices to the Siamese authorities, who, 
as he imagined, would be only too glad to procure 
European weapons to turn in case of need against 
European intruders. It was then his plan to invest 

the purchase-money iu rice, in those days abundant 
and cheap in Siam, and scarce and dear in China. 
But the jealous rulers of the land would not buy his 
guns, and they displayed their malice in forbidding 
any of their people to sell the stranger rice. 

By some piece of good luck, the disappointed 
mariner fell in with the twins, and, having once en- 
ticed them on board ‘his craft, he was not long in 
weighing anchor, and went whistling down the Gulf 
of Siam, quite alive to the value of the prize he had 
secured. By exhibiting these twins in the civilized 
world, he made a fortune tor himself and for them; 
and when they had accumulated sufficient means, 
the Siamese brothers settled in America, where they 
have been peacefully residing for many years. Tuey 
each of them married, and have each of them a fam- 
ily. It was only very recently that their parents io 
Siam died. In consequence of pecuniary losses sus- 
tained during the late troubles in the Southern States 
of America, it became expelient for these twins 
again to appear betore the public. They therefure 
went to London, during the early part of last year; 
and the discussion which then arouse in some of the 
current journals in tion with a proposed sur- 
gical operation, was probably nothing more. than a 
‘¢ puff,” cleverly got up to “draw” a wonder-loving 
public. No severance by the knife of a surgeon was 
ever seriously contemplated. 








WHAT ARE COMETS? 


Professor Tait, in his last introductory lectare at 
the Edinburgh University, says: 

“There seems to be good grounds for imagining 
that a comet is a mere shower of stones (metevrites 
and fragments of iron). It is at least certain that 
such a shower would behave, in its revolution about 
the sun, very much as comets are seen to do; and 
that, as we have reason to believe is the case with 
comets, it would be drawn out afier a few revolu- 
tions, if it described a closed path, 80 as to spread 
over the greater part of its orbit. 1f the earth, then, 
were at any time to intersect the orbit of the cumet, 
it would pass through a stream of such stones, all 
moving approximately in parallel lines and with equal 
velocities. On entering the earth’s atmosphere with 
the enormous relative velocity due to the revolution 
about the sun in differently sized orbits, described 
sometimes with a retrograde motion, these fragments 
of stone would, by the laws of perspective, deecribe 
paths all apparently diverging trom one point in the 
heavens, and these paths would be rendered visible 
by the incandescence of the meteorites due t» the 
friction of the air. Now this is exactly what we see, 
markedly in August and November, every year, less 
detinitely at other fixed periods. Ang- the orbits of 
the August and November meteorites have b2en de- 
termined, and found to be identical with those of two 
known comets. 





Crebillon the younger says, in his famous novel of 
Sophie, that the woman who can look steadily into a 
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{We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


OFFICIAL VISITATION. 


E. G. C. G. Sir Chas. A. Stott, of Lowell, and suite, 
representing the Grand Commandery of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, made an official visit to Pal- 
estine Commandery, Chelsea, on the night of the 3d 
inst., and were received by the E. Commander, Sir 
Daniel E Chase, in the hospitable manner for which 
that organization is distinguished. The largest at- 
tendance of fali-dreased knights of the R. C. ever 
seen in Chelsea, attended and gave fine effect to the 
work of the evening, which was exemplificd in the 
most satisfactory manner by Commander Chase 
and his officerg. There was quite a number of dis- 
tinguished visitors present; and at the banquet, 
which was fally up to the occasion, speeches were 
made by Sir Knights Stott, Parkman, Brainard, 
Winship and others, illustrating the wisdom and wit 
of the Order in the most abundant manner. These 
qualities are fostered in Palestine Commandery, 
and we are informed by those who know whereof 
they speak, that there is no place where the social, 
genial and moral graces more abound than in the 
asylum of the good and true at Chelsea. The Com- 
mandery is growing very rapidly and healthily, and 
the promise is that it will become one of the largest 
and most influential in the State. 








NAPHTALI COUNCIL OF SELECT AND 
ROYAL MASTERS. 


The ceremonies of the constitution and dedication 
of Naphtali Council and the installation of its officers 
took place at Chelsea, on Friday evening, Feb. 25th. 
The M. P. Grand Master of the Grand Council of 
Massachusetts, Companion Chas. E. Powers, with 
the Grand Officers, and a large number of distin- 
guished companions, including Mayor Shurtleff and 
P.G. Master William Parkman, were present on 
this auspicious occasion. Grand Master Powers per- 
formed the imposing ritual service, the interest of 
which was greatly enhanced by the beautiful music 
rendered by a select choir, and which has probably 
never been surpassed at any similar ceremony in 
this jurisdiction. The brilliant tenor of Companion 
Prescott enriched the effect of the quartet, and the 
magnificent tones of the eminent basso, Companion 
M. W. Whitney, were never more fiuely displayed 
than in the beautiful prayer from Elijah. The asso- 
ciate voices and the excellent playing of Bro. Ed- 
ward Stickney contributed to make the performance 
of the musical parts a very prominent feature of the 
service. The following oflicers were duly installed 
by the Grand Master: 

Comp. Tracy P. Cheever, M. I. G. M. 
Comp. George H. Marden, R.I.G M. 
Comp. Charles M. Avery, 1. G. M. of W., etc. 

Upon the completion of these ceremonies, the com- 
pany repaired to the banquet hall, and sat down to 
the feast which had bsen prepared by that G. M. ot 
Masonic caterers, Companion Spoor. 

The M. J. G. M. Companion Tracy P. Cheever pre- 
sided, and the intellectual repast was in harmony 
with the principles and the arts of these advanced 
degrees. The M. P. Grand Master gave an able and 
elaborate exposition of their royal and select value. 
Companion Shurtleff who had been toasted as hav- 
ing been “almost born” in Chelsea, admitted the 
truth of the compliment, and paid a hearty trib- 
ute to the many virtues of Masunry. Companion 
William Parkman, ever fresh and young, made 
one of his most admirable addresses, in which 
the richness and kindliness of his Masonic heart were 
freely poured out for the benefit of the Companions. 
Other addresses made by Companions Charles H. 
Norris, of Salem, John Garney, of East Boston, and 
more tine music by the grand quartet, completed 
the entertainment of the banquet hall. A better 
Masonic gathering has rarely been known in the city 
of Chelsea. 
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FALMOUTH, MASS. 

The officers of Masonic Lodge of Free and Accept- 
ed Masons were installed on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
22d, by D. D. G. M., J. A. Lee, of New Bedford, as- 
sisted by A. H. Howland, acting as Marshal, and T. 
B. Tripp, acting as G.S. W. The following are the 
officers, viz.: 

Erasmus Gould, W. M. “ 
Watson Shiverick, S. W. 
B. C. Cahoon, J. W. 

J.C. Hamlin, Treasurer. 
W. H. Hewins, Secretary. 
S. H. Lawrence, S. D. 
Charles P. Ray, J. D. 
Jas. Dimmock, R. 8. 8. 
E. E. Swift, 8. 8. 

C. A. Donaldson, J. 8. 

A. Crocker, Tiler. 

The music for the installation services was well 
performed by a quartet compored of Captain Wm. 
Jones, Mr. H. C. Lewis, Mrs. B. P. Swift, and Mrs. 





man’s eye can never love him. 


R. T. Wood; Miss Julia W. Swift, Organist. 


DEDICATION OF A MASONIC HALL. 
Clinton Lodge No. 52, F. and A. M.,of Wilton, N. H., 
was chartered by the Grand Lodge of New Hamp- 
shire in November, 1827, and had for its first Master 
the Rev. Thomas Beede, who at that time and for 
many subsequent years, was secretary of the Grand 
Lodge. It was organized and commenced work in 
January, 1828, with the late Bro. George Kinson, 
S. W., and Bro. Abila Putnam, J. W. The first 
Masons made under the charter were the late Colonel 
Samuel King, Wm. Emerson, and Sewall Putnam, 
the latter of whom was the only one of the three that 
has survived the lapse of time to be present at the 
dedication of this new hall to the use of the Craft. 
Daring the dark days of Masonry, or anti-Masonic 
epoch of our country’s history, the Lodge suspended 
its communications, reporting to the Grand Lodge 
from time to time, who from the known integrity of 
Father Beede made an exception in their case and 
allowed them to retain their charter. Under this 
old document, which is revered as coming down from 
worthy patrons of the Fraternity, the Lodge reor- 
ganized about twelve years since, and from that time 
dates their present prosperity. 

The dedication took place Friday afternoon, Feb. 
18th, and despite the inclemency of the weather was 
witnessed by upwards of one hundred members of 
the Order, invited guests and their ladies. The cere- 
mony was performed in an impressive manner, and 
according to ancient forms and customs by Wor- 
shipful Bro. Alexander M. Winn, G. M.; Worsbiptul 
Bro. Chas. H. Burns, G. 8S. W.; Worshipfal Bro. 
Wm. Parrett, @. J. W.; and consisted of the usual 
processions, invocations, péuring the corn of nour- 
ishment, the wine of refreshment, and the oil of joy. 

At the close of the dedication services, an able and 
instructive oration was pronounced by Right Wor- 
shipful Bro. William Barrett of Nashua, which 
was listened to with marked attention throughout. 
The speaker reviewed, in brief, the history of the 
Craft from the remote ages to the present time, and 
added many new and eloquent thoughts relative to 
the duties and responsibilities a man takes upon him- 
self when from a world of bickering and jealousy he 
enters an institution where no strife should mar the 
perfect harmony, where Jew and Christian meet on 
an equality. 

Among the ancient landmarks of the Fraternity 
who honored themselves and the Craft with their 
presence was Gen. Israel Hunt, Past Master of the 
Rising Sun Lodge of Nashua, and the Grand Lodge 
of New Hampshire. Bro. Hunt is one of the tried 
and true who has stood by the Order in dark days, 
and who long since had his golden wedding with the 
Craft. Bro. Sewall Putnam of Wilton, a Mason of 
forty-two years standing, has grown gray in the 
service. Bro. Moses Spaulding, the oldest Mason in 
the county, was detained at home by the storm, 
much to the regret of all. 

At the close of the services in the hall the com- 
pany adjourned to Whiting’s Hotel, where they were 
regaled with music by Mr. and Mra. E. C. Curtis, 
Mrs. C. Campbell, Bro. Warren Jones, and Mrs. Geo. 
Whiting, Organist. An excellent banquet followed. 
Happy “after dinner speeches” were made by Bros. 
Burns, Hunt, Barrett, and others, after which those 
who delight in the mazes of the dance repaired to 
the upper hall where they tripped the “light fantas- 
tic toe ” until the “‘ wee sma’ hours” of the morning. 





ORIGIN OF TSE TERM FREEMASON. 


Dr. Bachan says: “The members of the building 
fraternities were called Free Masons, not because 
they were fr , but b they were Free Ma- 
sons; that is to say, that being Masons, and having 
granted to them as such, the king’s peace, or free- 
dom of his kingdom, they were free, as Masons, to 
work anywhere therein; buat they were not altogeth- 
er free, apart from that character, for, as men, they 
were not free to intermeddle with the politics or oth- 
er affaizs of the country, but as members of the 
building fraternities, their presence was needfal in 
the kingdom for the purpose of carrying on the 
buildings; and in order to encourage and protect 
them, the Masonic Fraternities received, by charter 
or otherwise, the protection of the ‘ king’s peace,” 
which entitled them to be held Free-as-Masons from 
all molestation, and, being employed on the magnifi- 
cent building then erecting for the church, they 
therefore received the protection of the church also. 
Hence, having the freedom of their country in their 
Masonic capacity, and the protection of both church 
and king, they were doubly free, no noble, nor any 
one daring to insult, attack or reslave them, because 
they were ‘the Freemasons.’” 








New Masonic TEMPLE IN NEw Yorx.—The 
corner stone of a magnificent Masonic Temple, corner 
of Twenty-third street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
is to be laid on the ist of June, The land, which 
cost $340,000 is all paid for, and by Jane the Masons 
wili have $40 000 cash on hand with which to com- 
mence op2rations. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated si $400 000. The net yearly income is esti- 
mated at $40,000. 





A young man who had spent a little of his own 
time and 2 good deal of bis father’s money in fitting 
bimself for the bar, was asked after bis examination 
how he got on. “O well,” said he, “ I answered one 
question right.” ‘Ah, indeed!” said the old gentle- 
man, with a look of satisfaction; “and what was 
that?” “They asked me what a qui tam action was.” 
“That wasa hard one! And you answered it cor- 





rectly, did you?” “ Yes; I told them I did not know.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MANSIONS O’ER THE TIDE, 





BY HENRY C. L. HASKELL. 


Gleaming brightly over the tide, 
Whose swift flowing waves divide 
The celestial land from ours, 
Stand the heavenly city's towers. 
There angelic numbers swell, 
There angelic voices tell 

Of our Holy Father's love, 

Of the joy and peace above, 

Of the glories that abide 

In the mansions o'er the tide. 


Sometimes, when the light of day 
Fades o'er western hills away, 
And the eye can glance afar 
Through the sunset's crimson bar, 
Seems it that we can behold 
Gleamings of the gates of gold; 
Seems it that the breezes bring 
Strains of songs the angels sing ; 
Where no sorrows e’er abide 

In the mansions o'er the tide. 


Sweet and low—we list once more; 
Tell they not the story o'er, 

How our Jesus died for all? 

Listen while their numbers fall. 
Say they not that he will lead 

All his wandering sheep who need 
Aid and comfort to his fold, 

There beyond the gates of gold, 

To the glories that abide 

In the mansions o'er the tide? 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GLAMOUR. 


enn 
BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 





GERTY GRAEHAM and I had been engaged six 
months when we went to Heath House to spend 
Christmas. 

Gerty’s aunt Cherrington lived at Heath House— 
lived, and reigned as Lady Bountiful to the neigh- 
borhood. She was a widow lady of marvellous wealth, 
and influential accordingly. Gerty cherished the 
most remarkable beliefs in her goodness and popu- 
larity ; for myself I had never seen her, and went, a 
stranger, to Heath House. 

‘‘ But your aunt doesn’t live in that great mansion 
alone with her servants, does she?’’ asked I, as my 
little love talked of ber relative and her abode at Har- 
ford, while we pealed our bells along the snowy road 
thither. 

“Ono,” said Gerty. “Aunt Cherrington always 
has company. She has so many friends!” 

** Rich people usually do have.” 

** But no one loves aunt for her money. You will 
know better than that when you see her.” 

Let me say, now, that this lady deserved all her 
niece’s eulogies. A more generous, sympathetic, 
noble woman 1 never knew. She lived entirely for 
others. Hardly a day passed that her little pony 
chaise, driven by herself, did not carry relief to the 
poor, or comforts to the sick, for miles around. Her 
life was a living poem of great beauty. She was as 
utterly unselfish as a human being can be, I think. 
Nobody’s troubles were too trivial to be overlooked 
by ber; nobody was too weak or wicked to receive 
her compassion and counsel. 

It began to snow before we reached our journey’s 
end. Gerty’s brown curis were full of the shining 
crystals as we sped along, making quick work of the 
last mile. 


“TI presume Julie Effingham is there,” said Gerty. 

“ Who is that?” 

““My cousin. Julie is very handsome.” 

“Soare you ” 

“No,” said Gerty, gravely, ‘‘I am only pretty. 
Cousin Julie is like a Greek mode!. When she was 
at the Art Exhibition, last vear, all the artists raised 
their glasses to look at her.” 

“I don’t like Greek faces.” 

But Gerty shook her head. 

Heath House frowned down on us from a steep hill- 
side, like an old Irish castle. A high, solid wall 
which surrounded it, and a huge mastiff who bayed 
from within the gate, made it seem still more like 
some ancient keep tome. When we went up several 
long flight of stone steps in the bank, and knocked 
at the gate, the great dog roared terrifically, and a 
man’s voice was heard, saying, “ Down, Reno,” be- 
fore we were admitted. 

“You are sure Reno is chained, Caspar?” asked 
Gerty, peeping in. 

“ Yes, Miss Gerty. He’s safe. How do you do, 
sir?” 

The broad-shouldered fellow led the way up the 
fiag-paved walk toa somewhat unforbidding door, 
which opened against a weight, and admitted us into 
a broad oak hall. Opening another door Caspar 
ushered us into the great family supper-room. 

The carpet was yellow and terribly ugiy; the old- 
fashioned family portraits around the room were like 
gargoyles; there were silver candelebras on the 
table among the dishes. Half a dozen people sat at 
supper. A great white cat was crouched on the 
hearth-rag before the open wood fire. Shutters and 
red curtains shut out the very sound of the wind, 
and all sight of the snowy weather. The room was 
full of the welcome scent of muffins and tea. 

A faded, sweet-faced woman rose from the table. 

“ My little Gerty out in all this storm? I am very 





giad to see Mr. Brixham. Julie, will you take Ger- 
ty’s wraps.” 

This was Mrs. Cherrington. Though I addressed 
her and saluted the other people, though the snow 
was still in my eyes, and the light and heat seemed 
dazzling, I felt, even then, the infiuence of Julie 
Effingham’s iace. She was at my side but a mo- 
ment, assisting Gerty with her cloak and furs, but 
the instant that perfect cheek and those drooping 
lashes disappeared, I missed them. 

“These people will appreciate supper, no doubt. 
I did not dare expect you in this storm, Gerty. Mr. 
Brixham, I hope you will enjoy your Christmas.” 

We sat down at the table. Fall and warmed, I 
began to realize the exquisite comfort of Heath 
House. 

After supper everybody gathered about the hearth. 
The logs suapped, roared, and sent out a pleasant 
odor. The people seemed friendly, familiar and 
happy. By-and-by the great mastift bayed again, 
and more company was announced. They were peo- 
ple from the village, men, women and children. 

AsI gave place atthe fire to the new-comers, I 
looked at them curiously. They were not people of 
wealth and social position. Not only were they all 
persons of the poorer class, but a large proportion 
were literally the blind, the lame, the halt of the 
community. These the mistress of this comfurtable 
mansion had bidden to her feast. 

**So you received my word,” said Mrs. Cherring- 
ton, as she went among them, receiving hats and 
shawls, tippets and ladies’ cloaks, placing an old man 
in an armchair, and drawing a child to a warm 
corner. “I told Caspar to tell you if it threatened 
storm to-night to be sure and come immediately, for 
to-morrow you could not get here.” 

** J could have come,” spoke up a bright-eyed little 
fellow in a jacket much toosmall for him. “1 should 
have come if the snow had been as high as my head!” 

An approving chuckle went round the circle. 

“‘Benny’s just had new boots, and his bedridden 
grandmother’s just got blankets from Mrs. Cherring- 
ton,”’ whispered a blind girl to a lame man who was 
evidently her father, 

I think no palace would have seemed grander to 
their happy eyes than that great wainscotted room 
with its yellow carpet, red curtains, and silver can- 
delebras appeared. Gerty came over to my side, 
bringing a chubby boy, in a yellow fiannel frock, for 
my inspection. 

“Say good-evening to Uncle Will, Johnny,” she 
said, laying this relationship upon me without cere- 
mony, and the child shook his chubby fists and gur- 
gied ‘‘ Da, da,” with the usual confidence of small 
children. I heard a soft, amused laugh behind us. 

“Are you fond of babies, Mr. Brixham?” asked 
Julie Effingham. 

‘* Not especially, I think. Can the taste be culti- 
vated?” 

“Yes, and you must commence the cultivation of 
yours immediately. Aunt Cherrington will not let 
you have Gerty unless. you love babies, and allow 
Venus, the white cat, to sharpen her claws upon 
your pantaloons.” 

“IT am glad to be informed of Mrs. Cherrington’s 
idiosyncrasies. These cannot be all. Will yor not 
reveal to me other of her predilections?” 

“She is fond of all imperfect specimens of life, 
from ploughboys who speak broken English, to man- 
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The curl of her red lip and thescornfal light of her 
dark eyes were very becoming. Yetas I never in my 
life knew Julie Effingham to express a sweet feeling 
or a generous sentiment, her face was finer in re- 
pose. I talked to her for the purpose of gazing upon 
her. I followed her about the room and lingered by 
her side all the evening. 

I noticed that the humble people regarded her 
with a kind of awe. Gerty’s gentle affections they 
received with smiling eagerness. To Julie their 
manner was abashed and constrained. She was 
simply civil to them. I noticed that as she stood 
leaning on her aunt’s high-backed chair, her dress of 
black cashmere trailing upon the carpet,and a spray 
of scarlet salvia in her black hair. 

Retreshments were served. Julie played and sung. 
I turned the leaves of her music at the piano. When 
the evening closed, I found Gerty seated quietly in a 
corner, looking less bright than I had ever seen her 
before. And on her beauty depended much of the 
sweetness and vivacity of her expression ; I had never 
seen her look so plain. 

It was perfect Christmas weather, the snow an un- 
broken fleece; the hills, against the violet sky, azure 
and brown. The sunshine was clear; the air inde- 
ecribably sweet. 

The children swarmed into the road to build a 
snow man. Gerty and some of the older ones were 
dressing the Christmas tree in theclosed parlor. The 
red and yellow sitting-room was full of old men in 
armchairs, women with babies, and cripples on 
crutches. I was sitting ataside table, when Julie 
entered the room, and placing a vase of chrysan- 
themums upon the tabie, touched my arm. 

“If you want to get away from these people, come 
up to the library,” she said. 

I had not seen her since breakfast. The library, 
then, had been her retreat. I arose with alacrity. 

She led me through the oak hall, up a short flight 
of steps, pushed aside a purple curtain,and 1 found 
myself in a long, narrow room, carpeted and fur- 
nished in green, with long windows, and walis lined 
with books. The sun streamed upon a stand of 
plants, geraniumsand rhododendrons in blossom, and 
the warm air was full of the scent of the almost invis- 





ible blooms of a vine that strayed over the ceiling. 





Julie threw herself into an easy-chair at a window. | heart was deeper. 
I seated myself near her. She wore a morning robe | 
of pink merino; she had a little pear] comb in the | 


purple-black coil of her hair. Her perfect head and 
face were outlined against the sabie velvet of her 
chair, and her white hands idied rather than worked 
with a skein of snowy worsted. 

“And so you have hid yourself from us, up here, 
all the morning,” I said. 

**Us? Do you mean that Peggy Walker and 
Father Giles have missed me?” 

“7 have missed you.” 

“ Have you?” 

- A little smile played around those exquisite lips. 

“ Will you hold my worsted?” she asked. I know 
now that those velvety touches of her milky hands 
were no accidents, but they seemed that then, and 
the unconsciousness of her perfect face was its strong- 
est charm. There was ascent of lavender in her 
silken hair. The milky sweetness of her breath 
touched my very lips. I trembled with emotion as 
she drew the last soft thread of wool from my 
hande. 

‘Now, while I work, I wish you would read to 
me,” she said, softly. 

We searched together for a book. I chose a book 
of poems, but she sat me down to an old romance 
that pleased her better. 1 cared little what the book 
‘was, 60 long as I sat at her feet, inhaling the fragrance 
of her person, and able, now and then, to raise my 
eyes to the beautiful tace drooped to the white hands 
above me. 

“You read beautifully,” she said, asI paused to 
turn a leaf. Just then the dinner bell rang. 

“Come and read to me again after dinner,” she 
said, rising. 

1 am utterly unconscious of that dinner. The 
smoking viands, the long rows of smiling faces, a 
pair of brown eyes turned wistfally on me from a dis- 
tance, are very vague remembrances. But the long 
afternoon with Julie, in the library, 1 recall more 
distinctly. 

l read, I quoted poetry. She gave me heart’s-ease 
from a pot on the window-sill. 1 said many foolish 
things, probably. She puta spray of ivy in her hair 
because I asked her to. We exchanged rings to wish 
and dream upon over night. And thus I madea 
fool’s paradise of that afternoon. 

Caspar’s voice calling ‘“‘ Mr. Brixham,” roused me 
from my dream of iniatuation. I think Julie had 
begun to find our flirtation a little tiresome, for I 
saw, yet did not heed, that she smothered a yawn be- 
hind her jewelled hand. 

** Mrs, Cherrington wants you, sir, and Miss Julie. 
They are going to have a dance, and distribute the 
presents from the Christmas tree.” 

Julie, with mock consternation, ran away to dress. 
I found my way into the parlors. 

But the lights confused me, and Gerty asking if 
the rooms were not pretty, dressed in evergreen, 
made me fee) guilty and embarrassed. I thought 
her face looked strange and pale as 1 turned away, 
but that was only part of the general confusion of 
things to me, probably. 

I went to the piano, to relieve Julie, who was play- 
ing dance music, after a while. 

“‘How tiresome!” she whispered, as she relin- 
quished her seat and the ro/e of cotilions. 

The dancing was queer—Mre. Cherrington leading 
oft with the village shoemaker, a stately gentieman 
of the old school, Judge Mowbray and a pale-faced 
seamstress following, and little Benny and the deaf 
shoemaker’s daughter bringing up the rear. I did 
not see Gerty, but Julie, with tea-roses in her hair, 
sat on the hearth, a smile upon her lovely lips. 

When the presents were distributed I got out of 
the rooms, which were hot, and made me dizzy. I 
wandered alung the hall, thinking of Julie, and 
mounting the hall steps, laid my hand upon the par- 
ple curtain. A voice so broken and appealing that I 
hardly recognized it made me pause. 

‘*] pray you—O, I pray you, leave him tome! He 
isall I have. You havea hundred lovers, Julie. His 
is tlre only heart in the world that I have to lean 
upon !”’ 

A 8ob stified the broken voice that I recognized too 
well, now. 

“‘IrI believed that I could not make him happy, if 
I felt that you loved each other, deeply and truly, if 
I ever thought that you would come to a better hap- 
piness than I would make with him,I would go 
away where he never would see me, and leave him 
free. But you are only trifling with him, Julie; you 
are dazzling his eyes, and unsettling his heart, just 
for your own amusement. Julie, Julie, I beg you to 
be true to me.” 

** Pray don’t be tragic,” said a soft, mocking voice. 
** What have I done that you bring me here to rave 
in this fashion?” 

“Was he not here at your feet, reading to you, 
talking to you, admiring you,all this afternoon, 
Julie?” 

“Ifhe was, he reads very badly. 
quite insufferable.” 

“ Julie, you are only affecting indifference to me.” 

“Indeed I am not. Of all tiresome things a man 
in leve is the most so. He has carried off one of my 
Tings ; I hope be wont lose it, for it is my engagement 
Ting. Fol-de-rol-de-rol-rol! Don’t stay up here, 
spoiling your eyes, Gerty; you'll be « fright to- 
morrow.” 

I stepped back as Julie’s white hand swept aside 
the curtain. She came out, her robe of biack lace 
sweeping down the steps, the tea-roses shining in her 
dark hair. 

I stood alone in shadow, but the shade upon my 


His draw] was 


| imquired the lady. 





For a moment | knew not whether 
I was glad or sorry ; chaos reigned. 
Tnen out of my soul rose a righteous indignation at 
my own foliy, and the sobs that smote upon my ear 
cut me to the heart. 
I drew aside the curtain. Gerty's little figure was 
crouched upon its knees by a chair. Ali the anguish 
that I had burdened her with was finding vent in a 
torrent of weeping. 
1 went and knelt down by her—iaid a caressing 
hand upon the bowed head of brown curls. 
“Gerty, my darling, forgive me,” 1 whispered. 
“It was only her Greek tace that bewitched me. | 
love you, only—and it is Christmas night. Forgive 
me, Gerty.” 

Instantly her arms were around my neck. That 
was a very brief plea for such asinnner as!1 was to 
earn forgiveness with. 

Julie smiled when she saw Gerty at my side, the 
next morning. And she took back her ring with an- 
other smile as I said : 

“Something was left out of the charm; it didn’t 
work. I think it was sincerity.” 

Gerty and I were married when we went to Heath 
House again. Julie Had broken her third engage- 
ment, and was flirting in Washington. She is quite 
heartless. 





ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

“In our schooldays,”’ says an English writer, “we 
made acquaintance with a Newfoundland dog, whose 
knowledge of the value of money and careful provis- 
ion for his tatare wants were familiar to a large cir- 
cle of admirers and patrons. He belonged to a cloth- 
ier, and the entrance to his master’s piace of business 
was furnished with a couple of doors, some six or 
eight feet distant from each other, the outer ones 
always being open in the daytime. Ona large mat 
between the two was his coustant post; he rarely, if 
ever, was absent from it except for a few minutes at 
a time, when he went to supply himeelf with provis- 
ions at a baker’s shop a few doors off, at the corner of 
the street. Many were the halfpence saved from 
marbies, bariey-sugar, toffy, and even from our daily 
allowance for lunch, which we bestowed upon the 

creature, for the pleasure of 
eesing him walk to the baker's end leg out biameney 
in a biscuit. Sometimes we were disappointed of our 
amusement, for, if not at the moment hungry, he 
would take the coin and hide it under his mat, where, 
according to schoolboy report, he had a fabulous 
amount (for a dog) of coppers, and trom which he ab- 
stracted a penny or a halfpenny at a time, according 
to the state of his appetite. He knew periectly wel! 
the difference between the coins, and their relative 
vaiue;and that he was entitled to receive two wine- 
biscuit tor the larger sum, and only one fur the half- 
penny. We have given him a penny, and seen him 
enter the shop and permit the attendant damsel to 
take it out of his mouth, but instead of accepting the 
two biscuits offered him, he stood still, looking 
gravely at her as it something were wrong. Tuhis be- 
haviour was intended to siguity that he only wanted 
a single biscuit on that occasion, and wished for the 
change outof his penny. Now and than he took a 
fancy for a French roll by way of variety; at such 
times he would ‘ make no sign’ and preserve a fixed 
impenetrability cf countenance on the presentation, 
first of the couple of biscuits, and then of a biacuit 
and a haltpenny; then his desire was understood. 
The people of the shop were, as may be supposed, ac- 
customed, to his ways, and able to interpret bis mute 
expression, and as anxious to please him as if he had 
been a ‘regular customer’ of the human species. 
After leaving schoo! I was told by more than one in- 
formant worthy of credit, that if you gave him a six- 
pence and accompanied him to the shop, he would 
receive the change, and then allow you to take it out 
of bis mouth, satistied with his two biscuits, and ap- 
parentiy quite conscious that so large a sum was 
never intended to be given him at one time. We 
never knew what became of the balance of his day’s 
receipts, at bedtime—whether his owner touk care 
cf it tor him, and laid it out in new coliars and mats 
as the old ones became worse for wear, or whether 
he slept upon it, and guarded it. It was almost im- 
possible that, unless gifted with an uncommonly 
elastic appetite, and a strict vegetarian to boot, his 
expenditure could have equalled his income. Poor 
old fellow! he was not a handsome specimen of his 
race, but ‘handsome is that handsome does’ says 
the old proverb; and his intelligence and amiability 
made him a general favorite with the habitues of the 
well-frequented thoroughiare. He died long ago, 
and was properly honored by being stuffed and pre- 
served.” 





A CHEERFUL GUEST. 

“ Big Injun, me,” was at Washington the other 
day. He had just come from the scalping-ground, 
and his blood boileg over with recollection of the war- 
dance and other cheerful things. He was invited to 
attend a reception at the residence of one of the 
heads of the departments, which invitation was ac- 
cepted. He went, and at once fell fiercely in love 
with the fascinating wife of ‘‘ one of the heads” in 
question. He didn’t sit like “ Patience on a mone- 
ment smiling at grief,” not he. He told hie love. 
“Bat what shall I dowith my present husband?’ 
“I see about that,” replied the 
nobie savage, ‘‘ you never mind him ; | fix him dead,” 
—and be tapped his scalping-knife and tomahawk 
with his fingers in a very suggestive manner. “‘ Big 
Injun, me,” was in the street within ten seconds 
after that. 
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In this city, by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. George A. Burt 
and Miss Kila T. Nye. 
Bry, ae. er Pierce, Mr. Reuben E. Carpenter and Miss 

nice L. Fisher. 

By Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Joseph M. Thomas and Miss 
Marietta E. Hobart. 

At Waltham, Mr. George V. Shedd and Migs Frances 8. 
Hammond. , 

Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Elathear S. Bosworth. 72; Mr. Eben- 
ezer Pratt, 65; Mr. Samuel May, 94: Mr. Henry Carruth, 
38; Mr. M. Smith Hyde, 76; Mr. William M. Shute, 66; 
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TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








The World in Miniature. 


THE CRUELTY QUESTION. 
Is it cruel to hunt a fox, 
Smoke to death the bees in a hive, 
Make a match with fighting cocks, 
Boil a lobster alive, alive, 
Set a terrier on to a rat, 
Crimp a salmon, harrow a toad, 
Shy a stone at a prowling cat, 
Prod an ox with an iron goad, 
Put up a pheasant and give him no law, 
Run a cockchafer through with a pin, 
Whop a donkey over the raw, 
Peel from an eel his slippery skin, 
Bait a bear that's tied to a stake, 
Shoot a pigeon flown from a trap, 
Throw a rabbit alive to a snake, 
Rouse an alderman out of a nap? 
Is it cruel to do such deeds? 
I should be wrong if I told you no; 
But Pity’s heart still bleeds and bleeds, 
Wotting of dismaller pains and woe— 
Seeing the sights in the shameful street, 
Hearing the cut of the bitter thong, 
Whether the pace be dull or fleet 
Of brutes that are driven by brutes along. 


There was a meeting held in Petersburg, Va., the 
other day, to nominate a candidate for judge, and 
among those present was one of Lee’s veterans. The 
meeting was a large one, and it was found necessary 
to make the voters stand in line to count them. The 
line being somewhat irregular, one of the tellers cried 
out, ‘‘right dress,” whereupon our veteran ex- 
claimed, ‘*Look here, mister, if you are going to 
start another war you must count me out. I’ve had 
enough of that sort of thing.” And with a spring to 
the rear, he made double-quick time away for his 
home. 


A new street gas lamp has been introduced in Lon- 
don, which is a tt improvement on the traditional 
pattern. The lamp is spherical, and the top contains 
arefiector which casts the light down upon the paths 
most needed. 


An impecunious fellow in Troy mixes a little 
strychnine in a tumbler, sets it beside the bed and 
then lies down and groans. The boarders rush in, a 
doctor comes and stomach-pumps him for a while, 
then the benevolent make up a subscription for him, 
he gets a free glass of brandy, and goes off cured, to 
mix his poison again when his money gives out, 


A Virginian set an alarm bell in connection with 
his corn-crib, for prudential reasons, and the other 
night was awakened by its clang. He quietly slipped 
down and hit a predatory head that he found inside, 
going back to bed. The next morning a dead negro 
was found on the corn-heap. “ 


The father of Dorabella recently found that little 
girl’s chubby hands full of the blossoms of a beautiful 
tea rose on which he had bestowed great care. “My 
dear,” he said, “didn’t I tell you not to pick one of 
those flowers without leave?” ‘Yes, papa,” said 
Dorabella, ‘‘ but all these had leaves.” 


A man attempted to start a writing school in 
Denver, but atter one week’s trial turned it intoa 
liquor saloon, and is now making money. The in- 
habitants say they “don’t want any fangles in that 
town.” 

A nice little game has been stopped at the New 
York Custom House. Some of the men have been ac- 
customed to wear “‘ stomach canteens,” fitting about 
the body under the coat, into which they would 
syphon off liquor from casks unloading, carry it 
away, empty it safely and return. 


A few days ago a man entered an insurance office 
.in Baffalo, and, tossing a paper on the counter, said 
to the clerk, ‘‘ That’s run out, and I want to get it 
renewed.” Asthe clerk unfolded the documenta 
broad grin spread over his face, and he inquired, 
“Are you sure that this has run out?” “ Yes,” said 
the man, “my wife told me it run out yesterday 
morning,” whereupon the clerk handed back to him 
his—marriage certificate! 


A night or two since a Detroit man found his house 
in @ state of extreme excitement, and breathlessly 
inquired the cause. ‘ Why,” said the wife, who was 
rubbing sweet oil on the baby’s back, “‘ the lamp ex- 
ploded.” ‘‘ Indeed,” inquired the husband, in anxious 
tones, “did the lamp explode?” ‘Yes, and—” 
“ Did it waste much of the kerosene?” he cried, rush- 
ing by the wife to see if any of the fluid had been left 
in the stump of the lamp. 

The people of Weston, Mo., recently hung an inno- 
cent man for horse-stealing. They are now making 
reparation for the injury in subscribing for his 
gravestone. 
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Marriages. 




















Mrs. Eliza D. Bryant, 43. 

At South Boston, Mr. George H. Annable, 44. 
At East Boston, Mrs. Andrew Hall, 32. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Josephine Sargent, 23. 
At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Richard H. Riley, 68. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Ellen M. Riddie, 22. 
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Congress is itching for a war with Utah. Better 
let the dead bury the dead. 

The Senate of the United States is opposed to infla- 
tion cf the currency. 

The Prince of Wales is out of one woman trouble 
and therefore is thankfal. 

Fechter was disgusted with his treatment at the 
Boston Theatre. High prices caused it. 

Some of General Butler’s friends have nominated 
him for president. 

Chicago will lay thirty miles of wooden pavement 
this year. 

It costs the French government 1500 francs to guil- 
lotine a criminal. F 

South Carolina has over 100,000 picaninnies at 
school. 

Yale does not approve of the proposition of opening 
the annual regatta to the whole university. 

Whittemore had a good cry in the cloak-room after 
the resolution of censure. 

The lathering of a female barber in Detroit is 
highly praised. 

If every one who is dishonest is expelled from Con- 
gress, neither branch will have a quorum. 

Something that the city should do. Supply the 
people with gas at a reasonable rate. 

An Indiana barber has had to pay $75 for cutting 
a@ customer’s hair too short. 

Isabella h-+s been again sued in Paris; this time 
for the bagatelle of $5000. 

The Ohio legislature has passed a bill to provide 
“suljects”’ for medical students. 

Au English horticultural journal has decided that 
the potato disease is not hereditary. 

Bismark’s stock speculations have made economy 
necessary. 

There are 1,044,706 Roman Catholic Germans in 
this country. 

Indianola, Texas, has just finished one of the finest 
wharves in the country at a cost of $75,000. 

During the year 1869 the population of Berlin was 
increased by the addition of 37,821 souls, 

Two Chicago lawyers and their client are in jail for 
trying to get a divorce without “ publicity.” 

Store rents are coming down twenty-tive per cent 
in New York. 

The citizens of Denver are asked to contribute a 
dollar a week apiece to sink an artesian well. 

The cost of the English war steamer Monarch was 
about $2,000,000. 

The cadetship market is quoted just now very 
dull. 

A couple of Englishmen have made the as- 
cent of Mont Blanc in January, and came down 
alive. 

Chicago has green peas and cauliflowers of 
this year’s growth from California, over the Pacific 
railroad. ; 





ASK FOR 


HITCHCOCK’S HALF-DIME MUSIC, 


The cheap system of Music in the United States and 
Canada was originated in the Fall of 1868 by BENJAMIN 
W. HITCHCOCK of the city of New York, and by great 
expense the Half-Dime and Ten-Cent or Dime Series 
have been introduced into nearly every household. Both 
these Titles are claimed and owned under Copyrights 
and as Trade Marks. Dealers as well as purchasers of 
music can therefore readily-discriminate between the de- 
serving enterprise, which has inaugurated a valuable and 
cheap inveation, and the lack of moral honesty, which 
has induced unscrupulous imitators to endeavor to profit 
by the advertising and labor of the author of these Series. 


LATEST NUMBERS, NOW READY: 























139.. Water Lily Polka. 

140. Strangers Yet..........seseceeseecees 

41..Janet’s Choice...........seeeseeeeees 

42..I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. 

43..The Peace of the Valley.... 

44..Coming Through the Rve 

45..Within a Mile of Edinboro 

46..Spanish Muleteer........... 

47..She Wore a Wreath of Roses. 

48..°Tis Hard to Give the Hand 

49..Have You Seen Her 

50..1'l] Ask My Mothe: 

51..The Memory of Early Days 

52..Jerusalem the Golden.... 

53..A Motto for Every Man 

54..Where is My Sister De 

55..Romeo and Juliet 

56.. Rosalie Polka Mazurka. 

57.. Bulls and Bears.........sseeeeeeeeeeeess Pratt. 
53..Nellie, Just Over the Way..........-- Millard. 
59..Good-By, John. 

60..The Gay Cavalier. ............-seeeee+ Millard. 
61..The Monks of Old (three parts)......Millard. 
62..The Dawn of Day (three parts)......Millard. 
63.. Breathe Soft and Low (three parts). . Millard. 
64..My Own True Love (three parts)....Millard 
65.. Tommy Noodle. ........-sseeeecerseeeees Steele, 
66..The Fortune-Teller...........0.0++ s+ Pratt. 
67..Sports at Fire Island.............++ a 
68. “The Dancing Fairy..........-+++ ‘ averly 
69..The Reapers’ Schottische...... -- Little. 
70..Katy’s Letter..........-.sseseeese Dufferin 
71..Wilt Thou Not Smile Upon Me?..... Millard. 
72..Wake, Darling, Wake........... Willson 
73..John Anderson My Jo, John.... . Scotch 
74..The Troubadour. ........s0seeeeeeeeses Bayly. 
75.. Elly Mavourneen.........-seeseeeee Benedict, 
76..Matrimonial Sweets...........+++++ Freeman. 
71..JSog Along, BOys........seeeeseecerececs Nash. 
178..Harp of Tara's Halls..........-..-+++-+++ Irish 


‘ 5 
; bove are sold by dealers generally, and mailed on 
ouieiat price, five cents each. The whole 40 for $2, 


ee, BENJ . W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman 8t., New York. 


WONDERFUL! 
ding 50 cents and date of birth, you will receive 
Bowness History of your future Life and photo- 
Pag of your sutase usband or Wie ee and 
— * * "Elsie, Mich. 


SEWING MACHINE.—The Wonder of the World! 
Tice $5. Send $5 by your Expressman, or by mail 
for one. Call and see it. oe Stamps for sample of work 

is wanted. . 
_ eo AgenET SEWING MACHINE Co., 
12—13t 7 Iremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


use the ~ AB CIERT. comers 
“e a immediate. ice seventy- 
URE." Its effects are ieee SELBY, 














27-—ly. 


Waterford, New York. 





THE BOSTON DAILY NEWS,. 
A MORNING AND EVENING PAPER, 


Has been running for nearly eight months, as a one cent 
paper, and the demand tor it has increased to such an 
extent as to induce the proprietors to enlarge it and fix 
the price at two cents. 

The DaiLy News contains the latest intelligence by 
mail and telegraph from all parts of the world, elaborate 
aswell as sharp and si ey Editorials, choice Miscella- 
neous Reading, truthful Congressional and Legislative 
Reports, Financial, Mercantile and Maritime Intelli- 
gence. 

The DaILy News is a live, independent paper, bound 
to no party, clique or organization, upholding the right, 
and exposing the wrong wherever found, and being 
withal a i of temperance and morality,it is one 
of the best daily journals for the people, and just such a 
paper se the man with a family can with security carry 

is home, 

SUB‘CRIPTION PRICE—$5 a year in advance. 

Cius Ratgss—Five copies to one address, $20. 

Larger numbers in the same proportion. 

terra communications should be addressed to 

THE BOSTON DAILY 


1l—4t No. 4, Province Court, Boston, Mass, 


The? SS, 


CHAS. DANA “DITOR. 
and best 


smartest, ew York a 
it. Three editions: Daity, 8663 Sour 
and Weexty, @1 ayear. ALL THE News 
‘ull reports of markets, ure, 
and Fruit Growers’ Cluba, and a comp! story in ev 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
Vassers unsurpassed. 61,000 Life Teaerupeee, Grane Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewin achines, 
free. Send a 
Dollar and try it. 


among the prenstume. Specimens and 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 











For Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, and al! affections of 
the Lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 





B2S stntiree MESAW AeAseY MT 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of cases 
where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has 
never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy 
and vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled 
as a dressing forthe hair. A single application will ren- 
der it soft and glossy fur several days. 








“Reliable and useful."* 5 
James R. Elliott, Publisher, Boston. 
“Far preferable to similar preparations."’ 
Frank Leslie, (Leslie's Ill"d Mag.,) N. Y. 
“Has a large sale—and superior merit."’ 
A. B. Merriam & Co., Cincinnati. 





JoserH Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
every where. 

Cc. C. Beers, M. D., 25 
DRUNKARD, STOP ! Decatur Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has cured Thousands of Drunkenness. Best 
references; harmless; send stamp for circulars. 13-4t 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


Oxeé HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND copies of 
Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and Flivral 
Guide have already been circulated. It is elegantly 
printed on fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood 
Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 
COLORED PLATE—consisting of seven varieties of Phlox 
Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 

It is the most beautiful as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the 

CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 


The FLORAL GuIDE is published for the benefit of my 
customers, but will be forwarded to all who apply by 
mail for Ten CENTS, which is not half the cost. 











Address JAMES VICK, 
13—2t Rochester, N. Y. 
GIPSEY GIRL WILL TELE YOUR FOR- 


TUNE. Send age, color of hair and eyes, with 25c. 


for your Chart of Fate. Address G. HENRY & £25 52 
t 


John Street, New York. 


HTS 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap. reliable, Kn1ts Ev- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock 
ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIfTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 116 Broadway, New York. 5—13t 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M. 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. —3m 


wenn The ** Magie Trick Book,” 50c. * Circulars of 
onders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“ A," N. Y. City. 
TO PRINTERS. 
SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink 
ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden. 


shrink or crack, and do not ie gua washing daily. Send 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


OnE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 
for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
FIrry CENTS a year. 


*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
sy yery upon receipt of $1.50, or seven copies for 


900; 13 copies, $15.00. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address 


ELLIOT, THOMES & TALBOT, 














3m. Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by een gk tee for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 

THs MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHerR GiaL, by Sylvanas Cobb. Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANRER,D Sy vanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpIoT PauveR, by Matthew 8.Vinton.—Tur PLAGUB 
OF MaxseILLES,by G.8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tuk& Secret,by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.— THE Ska Gut, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—Tue Deatn-Tovecn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tre 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Dnrivage.—TuE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—THe Poxice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—Tur Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant yy hg RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PRV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tue BLACK MENDICANT, 
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APART. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 





If our paths in life could wholly separate, 
And you would go where we two never met, 
Here left alone to battle with my fate, 
And with my heart, I think I could forget; 


Could close for aye that dear book of the Past, 
And lock the covers with oblivion's key, 

And walking on in new paths, first or last, 
Perchance the future would seem fair to me. 


Ané o'er the pages of its virgin book 

Maybe my heart would sometimes learn to write 
And in its pleasant task forget to look 

Back to the things that once were its delight. 


But while I see your face day after day, 

While our two barks sail on the selfsame stream, 
I cannot teach my heart to turn away— 

I cannot wholly give up that sweet dream. 


But looking, gazing backward evermore, 

It weepeth, waileth for the days long flown, 
And all the dusty leaves it tarneth o'er, 

And feasts upon the joys it once has known. 


These dreams are harmful. They but make my days 
A useless waste—my nights a maze of pain; 

Yet they will last, I know, till our two ways 
Shall separate to mingle not again. 


If you and I could only be apart, 
And never meet at all from year to year, 
Could separate—as we have done in heart, 
I think my troubled path would grow more clear, 
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JACK FROST. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 





LL winter Jack Frost had 
been in a bad humor. 
Night after night he had 
gone out to find no mate- 
rial for pictures on the 
window-panes, and the 
lakes and bogs only par- 
tially frozen over. 

The first of the season, 
when he found how it 
was likely to be, he had 
drawn up a petition to 
the Clerk of the Weather, 
© praying for a colder win- 
ter. This petition he 
showed to his two friends 
the Snow Fairy and the 
Ice Fairy, and confident- 
ly expected them to sign 
it. But to his grief and 
anger they both positively refused. 

The Snow Fairy said she was delighted with the 
season—it was such a novelty—and declared that she 
preferred these light, feathery snows, that gave her 
a chance to try a way of ornamenting the trees which 
she thought had a fine effect. For her part, as long 
as she was satisfied she should not complain, and 
run the risk of falling into disgrace with the great 
clerk. 

The Ice Fairy told much the same story. She 
said the many rains almost always ended in sleet, 
and gave her and her assistants delightful work 
smoothing off the casings of ice on the trees and 
shrubs. Then, she said, when the sun came up how 
beautiful the world looked! And she had been well- 
informed, and, indeed, knew from what she had 
heard herself, that earth people admired this sort of 
thing very much. Then, too, she said, it was such 
fine fan tohear the ice-clad twigs clink together 
with a musical twinkle when the wind blew. If the 
weather should be so cold that it would snow all the 
time instead of raining, she thought she would not 
have so much pleasure, and the Snow Fairy would 
have it more her own way. 

So the end of it all was that poor Jack had no one 
to sign his petition but himself. Any way, he thought 
he would persevere, and so went—not very hope- 
fully—to make his request. 

The Clerk of the Weather has a splendid palace on 
the top of the highest mountain in the world, so high 


up, in fact, that mortal eyes cannot see it. Here he. 


lives, enjoying the most delightful of climates, but 
breathing an air so fine and rarefied that if any of us 
should go there, I fancy we should be glad to get 
back to our freezings and thawings again. 

Jack went up in his fairy balloon in which he sails 

all over the world, and alighted at the palace door. 
Here he smoothed down his mustache and whiskers, 
which look for all the world like spun frost, if you 
can imagine how that would be. It is a characteristic 
of Jack Frost that he has a silvery, gleaming appear- 
ance, as though he would melt if the sun shone on 
him. It is said that once Jack was so busily engaged 
executing a fine drawing on a little girl’s window 
that he forgot himself, and all at once a great, hot 

sunbeam shone on him. Jack clapped his pencil in 
his pocket, clambered into his balloon and sped away, 
in a terrible fright, for the sun is his great and vic- 
torious enemy. 

But we left Mr. Jack at the palace door of the 








Clerk of the Weather. Asa polite footman opened 
the door, Jack marehed in with a dignified air, and 
took his way to the audience room of the Clerk. 
Here sat the great dignitary to listen to all com- 
plaints from his subjects, receive visitors, etc. Jack 
trembled a little as he bent his knee, for he knew if 
he offended the Clerk, that powerful pers*: could 
annihilate him by transporting him to the tropics. 
Without trusting himself to speak, he presented his 
petition, which was written on extremely thin sheets 
of ice, in white, frostiike characters. 

“What!” exclaimed the Clerk, after reading it, 
casting it contemptuously aside, ‘do you pretend to 
find fault with my weather, when all the rest of my 
subjects are satisfied? Do you think I will change 
all my plans fr the sake of your pictures? Pretty 
enough pictures I know they are, but you must find 
something else to do this winter.” 

At these words Jack's face grew so sad that the 
Clerk felt a little pity for him, and told him, with a 
relenting smile, that he would promise him one 
thing. Although he had positively decided that the 
weather should, as a general thing, be very mild, 
there should be at least a half dozen nights suitable 
for frost-painting. With this small -comfort Jack 
departed. 

‘‘Alas!”? thought he, “ what shall I do now? Go 
and live with the Eaqaimaux?” 

Any way, he thought he would be on the watch for 
the promised nights, and improve them when they 
came. He waited patiently, and once in a while 
there came a fine cold time which gave him plenty 
of work and adventure. One night in particular, he 
went out early, for he was afraid be should not have 
Many more such chances, as the winter was nearly 
gone. A schoolhouse happened to come in his way, 
and as Jack dearly loves children, he thought he 
would take a peep through the window. A group of 
girls were putting on their outside garments in the 
entry. They all seemed to be about ten or twelve 
years old. One of these girls stood already prepared 
to go out, waiting for the others. She wore a pretty 
hat with a feather, and over it a white nubia. Her 
hands were protected by warm gloves, and her 
whole dress showed that she was not poor. The 
others were quickly putting on their shawls. Sad- 
denly the first girl said in a loud whisper to one of 
the othérs, “ Don’t you wish you had such an elegant 
hood as Berta Carsley has got?” Then she looked 
at the girl she spoke of with a contemptuous glance. 

Berta Carsley was tying the strings of her old and 
shabby hood, with a pleasant smile on her face; but 
when she heard these unkind words her lip quiver- 
ed, and she turned away to hide the tears that rushed 
to her eyes. 

“QO. how polite we are,” tittered the one who had 
spoken before, “‘ turning our back on people!” 

Berta Carsley was very gentle, to judge from her 
looks, but her eyes flashed at this,and her cheek 
flushed as she replied: 

T think I know at least as much about politeness 
as you do, Britta Simpson !’’ 

Then gathering up her books she walked out of the 
entry. 

“TY should think you would be ashamed, Britta!” 
said another girl, and then cried, ‘Don’t you mind 
her, Berta, we all like you.” 

Jack Frost has a quick ear as well as eye and he 
saw and heard all this. When Britta Simpson 
came out he mercilessly pinched her nose and 
cheeks, and made her look still worse than her ill- 
temper had before. 

‘*T°ll tell you what, boys,”” said a manly-looking 
boy, one of a group who were going home from the 
same school, ‘* Berta Carsley is the prettiest girl in 
school.” 

Britta Simpson heard, and tossed her head looking 
crosser than ever. 

** Yes,” replied another boy, *‘ and she never looks 
cross like Britta Simpson.” 

A short distance up the road, a gentleman driving 
in a five sleigh overtook the school children. 

“QO, there comes Sqaire Osborne!” exclaimed Brit- 
ta, *‘ now he’ll ask me to ride, I know!” 

The sleigh came rapidly near, and Jack Frost, 
giving the gentleman’s ear a sharp pinch, whispered 
to him, ** Berta Carsley is a nice little girl and has a 
long walk. Hadn’t I better ask her to ride?” You 
see, the gentleman supposed he thought this, he had 
no idea it was Jack Frost’s doings. 

Berta’s sad face brightened wonderfully when the 
spirited horse stopped near her, and the squire 
kindly asked her to ride. In a moment she was 
seated, warmly wrapped in soft robes and gliding 
swittly towards home. 

As for Britta, she was not feeling very happy, for 
she was mortified to think the others should see 
Berta Carsley preferred to her. Squire Osborne was 
the great man of the village, and to ride with him 
was thought to be a great honor. Berta had a nice 
ride, though short, and Jack Frost drew his most 
beautiful pictures on her window that night. When 
Berta told how good the squire was to her, and how 

pleased she was to have the ride, Jack heard, and 
laughed to himself with the feeling that he had 
brought it about. This is only one of his adventures, 
but he went to a great many places, and it would 
take a long time to tell all he saw and did. He isa 
mischievous little fellow, but his heart is in the 
right place. 
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If thou desirest ease, in the first place take care of 
the ease of thy mind; for that will make all other 
sufferings easy. But nothing can support a man 
whose mind is wounded. 








AN INTERESTING GAME. 

An amusing game, called “ Verbarium,” is thus 
described : 

A number of persons—the more the merrier—are 
provided with pencils and paper, and a word is 
chosen as the verbarium, which each writes at the 
head of his or her sheet. The object of the game is 
to draw out the vast number of words that lie folded 
up, 48 it were, in the verbarium, and this is accom- 
plished, amid much excitement and amusement, in 
the following manner: 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the word chosen 
is ‘* treason.” 

One of the company is appointed timekeeper, and, 
the signal being given, each writes as rapidly as pos- 
sible, all the words beginning with a “‘T,” which can 
be spelled with the letters of the verbarium. 

At the end of two minutes the timekeeper calls 
“time,” and the eager pencils are obliged to stop. 
The company then read, in order, the words they 
have written. As each word is read, those who have 
not written it call out ‘no,’’ and those who have it, 
cross it out from their lists, and place opposite to it a 
number of credits equal to the number of defaultere. 

If three persons, for-instance, fail tohave the word 
** tea,” the rest take three credits. Two minutes are 
then devoted to words beginning with ‘‘ R,” and so 
on, until the whole verbariam is exhausted, when 
each player counts the aggregate number of credits, 
and the one who has the largest number is declared 
the winner. 

The possibilities of fun in this game do not all ap- 
pear from a dry description like the foregoing. The 
lamentations cf those who, in their zealous pursuit of 
complicated anagrams, have overlooked the simplest 
combinations; the shouts of laughter that attend the 
defeat of an attempt to impose triumphantly some 
word that “ isn’t in it;” the appeals to the dictionary 
to settle disputed questions, and a hundred other 
lively incidents of the game, render it the most pop- 
ular with old and young that has ever been introduc- 
ed into the parlor. 

To illustrate the extensive range of language which 
this simple amusement covers, it is only necessary to 
say that not less than one hundred words may be de- 
rived in this way from “ treason,” which is, after all, 
not a good verbarium. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Look on the bright side. It is the right side. The 
times may be hard, but it will make them no easier 
to weara gloomy and sad countenancw. It is the sun- 
shine, and not the cloud, that makes a flower. There 
is always that before or around us which should 
cheer and fill the heart with warmth. The skg is 
blue ten times where it is black once. You have 
troubles, it may be. So have others. None are free 
from them. Perhaps it is as well that none should 
be free from them. They give sinew and tone to life 
—fortitude and courage to man. That would be a 
dull sea, and the sailor would never get skill, where 
there was nothing to disturb the surface of the ocean. 
It is the duty of every one to extract all the happiness 
and enjoyment he can, without and within him; and, 
above all, he should look on the bright side of things. 
What though things do look alittle dark? The lane 
will turn, and the night will end in broad day. In 
the long run, the great balance rights itself. What 
is ill becomes we)l—what is wrong, right. Men are 
not made to hang down either heads or lips, and 
those who do, only show that they are departing 
trom the paths of true common sense and right. 
There is more virtue in one sunbeam than a whole 
hemisphere of clouds and gloom. Therefore, we re- 
peat, look on the bright side of things. Cultivate 
what is warm and genial—not the cold and repulsive, 
the dark and morose. 








THE CURIOUS COSMETIC. 


The Rev. J. Williams, the well known church mis- 
sionary, so long resident in the South Sea Islands. 
taught the natives to manufacture lime from the 
coral of their shores. The powerful effect it produced 
upon them—the extraordinary uses to which they 
applied it, he thus describes: ‘‘After having laughed 
at the process of burning, which they believed to be 
to cook the coral for food, what was their astonish- 
ment, when, in the morning, they found his cottage 
glittering in the rising sun, white as snow? They 
danced, they sung, they shouted and screamed with 
joy! The whole island was soon in a commotion, 
given up to wonder and curiosity, and the laughable 
scenes which ensued after they got possession of the 
brush and whitewash, baffle description. The bon ton 
immediately voted it a cosmetic and a kalydor, and 
superlatively happy did many a swarthy coquette 
consider herself, could she but enhance her charms 
by a dab of the white brush. And now party spirit 
ran high, as it will do in civilized countries, as to 
who was, or who was not best entitled to preference. 
One party urged their superior rank and riches; a 
second had got the brash, and were determined at all 
events to keep it; and a third tried to overrun the 
whole that they might obtain some of the sweepings. 
But soon new lime was prepared, and in a week not 
a hut, a domestic utensil, a war club or a garment, 
but was white as snow—not an inhabitant but had 
his skin painted with the most gorgeous grotesque 
figures—not a pig but was similarly whitened—and 
even mothers might be seen in every direction caper- 
ing with extravagant gestures, and yelling with 
delight at the superior beauty of their white-washed 
infants.” 





Bumors of the “Dap. 


AN ARKANSAS TRAVELLER. 

A correspondent tells the following story of an Ar- 
kansas traveller: 

Oo a November night—dark, cold and dreary it 
was too—I stepped into a railway car—ticketed 
through, of course—and just as I was rolling myself 
up in my blanket, and preparing for the best snooze 
I could hope for, an individual—a fellow-citizen— 
presented himeelf. 

He was, as Mrs. Partington would say, perfunctory 
in his habiliments. Dark-dyed pante—the inner 
side of the left leg from the knee being off—those 
feet in a pair of irreproachable California boots, a 
blue blanket coat, patched at the elbows, and a fiddle 
ander his arm. 

The cars being greatly crowded, our fellow-citizen 
quietly hung up his fiddle on the firat hook, and 
leaning himse!f against the wall of the car, with great 
composure placed the hollow of his right foot against 
the naked calf of his left leg, and awaited the signal. 

Snort, snort, and we were off. 

We had scarcely got under headway when the gen- 
tleman took down his fiddle, touched the strings a 
time or two with his thumb, to see that it was all 
right, and struck up in first-rate style, ‘‘The girl I 
lett behind me.” 

This unwonted noise in a railway car aroused the 
ire of two pious ladies who sat just in front of him. 
They protested vehemently to the condactor—a quiet, 
gentlemanly man, with something of a devil in his 
eyes—against the gross profanity. 

**Hold on,” said the conductor; “ those ladies are 
offended that you should play the violin.” 

* Beg pardon,” said the traveller. ‘ P’r’aps they'd 
like a spiritual” And he struck up Bishop Heber’s 
Missionary Hymn, “From ee oa Icy Moun- 
tains.” 

““My dear sir,” said the on “this will 
never do. You must stop this noise.” 

* Pardon again,” said the traveller, “ p’r’aps the 
ladies would like a sarment.” 

** Brethren,” said the traveller, “‘ what partickerlar 
part of the document my ¢ezt is to be found I cannot 
say, a8 the whole book cannot be found in Arkansas. 
It was narrated when Bob Johnson ware a candi- 
date for the Sinit that he had one; but I hearn after 
wards that the Commandments bad been left out in 
printin’. 1 hearn also in Tennessey, in the Western 
District, that Tim Jones had one, but I never 
b’lieved it.” 

The conductor became impatient. 

** Have you a ticket?”’ said the conductor. 

** Yes-sir-reé,” said the traveller. And pulling out 
of his pocket a package tbat resembled the coupons 
of the millionaire, he presented them with great 
deference to the conductor. 

The conductor tore one off and returned the rest. 

‘* Like to have a seat?” 

** Yes sir.” 

**Go into another car?” 

No air.” 

“Why?” 

** Certified a first-class passenger.” 

** But you must go.” 

“Must! I never hearn that word afore. Look 
here, Mistifer, d’ye see this feller?” sbowing the 
breech of a revolver. ‘‘This is ‘chattering Sally.’ 
Whenever she takes a part in the conversation, she’s 
bound to'say something.” 

* QO don’t! pray don’t!” said the ladies. 

“Never mind,” said our fellow-citizen, “ never 
mind. I’m the Arkansas Traveller. You can pitch 
in, ladies —pitch in, but keep your temper down!” 

The ladies exclaimed “‘O my!” and fainted. 





A BIG DOSE. 


We keep a Biddy—not a hen, but one of Erin’s fair 
daughters—who attends to things about the house. 
It was Biddy’s Thursday out, and she said she was 
ging tc “ spind ” the day with her sick Pat. 

‘*Sick?” said I. “ What’s the matter with him?’ 

“Sure an’I dunno. He has a pain forninst his 
chist.”” 

I handed her a box of liver pills; then said I: 

** Bridget, take these and give him a dose of fuur to 
six, and I guess he’ll feel better.” 

And Biddy departed. 

Ihad just got home to my six o’clock dinner, and 
had got one chew of corned beef down, when there 
came a knock at the basement door that shook the 
crockery in the closet. I opened the door, and there 
stood Bridget, the water squirting down her 
cheeks. 

“Och Mr. Bly,” she said, ‘‘ be the mither of Moses, 


but Pat has it bad! Will ye be afther comin’ to see 


him? And it’s the morbus he has, sure.” 

“ Bridget,” said I, “ did you give him the pills?” 

*An’ faith an’ 1 did.” 

** How many did you give him?” 

* Your dose—forty-six, sure.” 

“The devil?’ said I. And, starting for a doctor, 
we succeeded, e‘tar an all night’s work, in saving 
him. 

MORAL.—Never advise an Irish gal to give or take 
a@ dose of four to six pills; that is, if you desire the 
subject to have any liver left. 


A boy of tweive, dining at his uncle’s, made such a 
good dinner that his aunt observed, “ Johnny, you 
appear to eat well.” “ Yes, aunty,” replied the 
urchin, ‘‘ I’ve been practising eating all my life.” 
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